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To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Tue enclosed remarks, the fruits of 
actual observation, or of good informa- 
tion, are respecifully submitted to your 
consideration and approbation, from 
one who wishes well to your spirited 
and useful undertaking. 


A DESCRIPTION OF STRABANE. 
“ Patria infelici fidelis,” 

HAVE been pleased to see, in your 
useful publication, several attempts 

at the descriptive, giving accounts of 
cerlain portions of the neighbouring 
country. Although these Hesrsignioes 
elegaht 

spirit of a Moore, nor the deep saat 
tion and profound philosophical remarks 
ofa Gibbon, yet they bespeak a grow- 
ing desire to cultivate and improve in 
laudable effurts, to communicate useful 
inormation in the departinent of local 
topography. [ wish you, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, to encourage this sort of writing, 
but upon a more enlarged and Jiberal 
system ; besides counting the trees ip 
afield, or the iouses in a village, let 
them give us “a sketch of men and 
Inanners,” something like ‘a view of 
society,” describing the difference he- 
tween the animal and the vegetable 
creation. It would be right, Gentle. 
men, if your Correspondents would cast 
ir eyes on the plans followed with 


Such eminent success by our more for- 


peanle, because more favoured neigb- 
ours, in Britain, particularly by Sir 
John Sinclair, in his Statistical Relate 
of the Parishes, of Scotland. You must 
kvow, that accurate and authentic de- 
‘criptions of particular portions, are the 
Sst foundation for a true and useful 
oryofa whole country. 
I remember an attempt was made 
tome years ago, by a respectable pub- 
» Ii a northern county, to encou- 
a histories of the several parishes 
OMS Vicinity; but it wes segn 
BELFAST MaG.NO.xv. |)” 


tohim, from authority, that the politi 
cal and oonpene state of Ireland was 
such, as to forbid any reference either 
to its ancient or its modem condi- 
tion. Our country must, indeed, be un- 
fortunate, if we be debarred not only 
from describing former transactions, 
but must also throw a veil over our 
present situation. Must all means of 
improvement be prevented? Must 
our hopes be deadened, of one day 
becoming equal to our jealous sister 
(or, as suine call her, our envious step* 
mother) in science, in civilization, 1a 
wealth and respectability ? 

Without presuming to draw aside the 
mysterious veil thrown over the history 
of past times, permit me to send you a 
few local observations on a part of the 
country not yet noticed in your Ma- 
gazine; observations which have oc- 
curred to me during a few days’ resi- 
dence in the town of Strabane and its 
neighbourhood. But | give them .to 
you only as broken and detached hints, 
hoping that some more able and expe- 
rienced writer may improve upon 
them,* and produce a more scientific 
and extended view, both of men and 
manners in this part of Ireland. 

Strabane is pleasantly situated on the 
eastern side’of the Mourne, extending 
about a mile on the banks of that river, 
and may contain between four and five 
thousand inhabitants. Before the union 
it sent two members to the Jrish par- 
liament, beiag a borough, under the 
influence of the Marquis of Abercorn, 
It has one church of the Established re- 
ligion, one Dissenting meeting-house, 
a small congregation of Methodists, and 
a large congregation of Catholics. The 
manners of the people of this place 
are in general of a sober and industri- 
ous cast, being nearly all of them either 
inerchants or shop- rs, or employ- 
ed in the linen-trade, with a number 
En SS Eee 

* Describing man as fhe is, ** Catchug 
Abe Jiri0g ROR a6 Shey Tine.” 
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of the Tower orders of mechanics and 
labourers; having little time for idling 
and studying fashions, they are pestered 
with but few of those nothing-to-do 
gentlemen, who infest larger and weal- 
thier communities. Strabane cannot 
boast of many internal beawties, either 
as to houses or streets; if the original 
planners, or settlers, had reserved a 
wile vacancy, properly embanked to- 
wards the river, it had materially con- 
tributed to the beauty of the town, and 
the health and conveniency of the in- 
habitants; as it 1s, the range of build- 
ing brought close upon the water, dis- 
figures the town, and renders the 
houses on that side extremely damp 
and unwholesome, as the river Is sub- 
ject to frequent and sudden floods, 

articularly at the lower end, towards 
7 thord, 

A wide and deep canal has lately 
been cut, from opposite to Port-hall, 
about four miles distant, up tothe nor- 
thern side of the town, which very 
much facilitates the navigation of mer- 
chandize and heavy articles from 
Derry, the landing port. ‘Ihe Mar- 
quis of Abercorn, it is said, means to 
encourage the building of a new town 
at the bason of the canal, in order to 
increase the value and consequence 
of his property in that direction. A 
very respectable bridge of nine arches, 
across the Mourne, connects the town 
with the fertile and populous parish of 
Urney, and from which a road leads 
towards Castlefn, Ballybofey, Bally- 
shannon, &c. , There is another bridge 
of nearly equal dimensions cast over the 
Foyle, at Litiord, the county town of 
Dowegall, where the Mourne and the 
Finn torm a conjunction, these rivers 
now make a very considerable body 
of water, a broad and rapid stream, 
influenced by the tide, which passing 
under the fine bridge of Derry, 
twelve miles trom Strabane, falls into 
the nobie estuary of Lough Foyie, 
dividing the counties of Derry and 
Donegall, and is finally lost in the At 
Jantic Ocean. 

‘The best view of the country is from 
the summit of Knockivo, a mountain 
that rises immediately behind Strabane, 
and may be more than two thousand 
feet above the levelof the river. From 
this lofty and commanding site there 
is a very extended prospect, at least 


thirty miles distant im some ‘parts of 
the circle, which is circumscribed by 
one continued range of mountain, 
rising in the counties of Derry, Done. 
gall and ‘I yrone. In front, to the weg. 
ward, is seen the famous gap of Barnes. 
more; to the N. W. the celebrate 
Muckish* rears its huge back above aj 
the other mountains, something resem 
bling in shape an immense turf stack 
Below, the country appears like a map 
presenting a great scope of cultivation, 
with the rivers Mourne, and Finn, 
and Foyle, meandering their diver 
course towards the sea. ‘I here is a 
abundance of hiils and _ vallies, and wa 
ters to évrieh the prospect, but it i 
miserably deficient in wood, owing, if 
is alleged, to the short and wocertain 
leases granted to the occupiers. 
‘Lhere are several towns of some 
consequence in the neighbourhood df 
Strabane. Newtown Stewart, a thrivi 
pl.uce, about seven miles to the §. 
lying on the great road to Dublia. 
Castlelin, five miles to the westward, 
on the banks of the Finn, Raphoe, abe 
five miles to the N.W. and Lifford, 
seated at the foot of Crochan-hill, only 
one mile in thesame direction, ‘The 
latter places are within sight of Stte 
bane, and contribute to the diversityd 
the scenery. 
[ know of no gentlemen’s seats in ths 
part of the country, worthy of part 
cular notice. Every thing in that way 
sinks in comparison with Lord Be 
more’s splendid mansion, near Enni- 
killen. Lord Mountjoy has a 
domain (the work of his respectable 
father) beyond Newtown Stewart, bul 
the house is little better thay a lang 
cottage. Baron’s-court, the seat of the 
Marquis of Abercorn, lying at the fost 


of the mountain called” Bessy Bell, * § 


entirely unworthy of a no 
yossessed of so princely a fortune; 
his domain is beautitied by a ft 
piece of water, surrounded by an exte® 
sive wood, but the whole is so @ 
sunk in a bottom, as scarcely 
seen until you are in it. ‘1 
Mr. Fowler has a small neat improre 
ment, on the banks of the Fina, 
the house has nothing to re 
= 
* This mountain produces that peculst 
kind of sand, so useful in the makiag® 
fine glass, kc. 
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itfor any sort of beauty. Nor does 
the palace of the bishop of Raphoe 
deserve so dignified a title, unless it be 
necessary, contrary to the fashion of 
the apostolic age, that a modern bishop 
cay live no where but in a house called 
a palace. 

By the bye, your orthodox readers 
will’ be pleased to hear that the higher 
clergy (those of the establishment I 
mean) are handsomely provided for in 
these parts.* ‘The bishoprick of Ra- 
phoe, snow worth above 6000/. and will 
soon amount to 16,0002. a year. ‘The 
bishoprick of Derry is now worth 
14,0002. and will soon rise to 20,0007. 
ayear. Little did the fishermen of 
Galilee imagine, that any of their 
successors would receive such capital 
wages! They cid not think of palaces 
and coaches, and such like grandeur. 
Simple souls, they only thought of 
preaching the gospel ! 

Among the great land-holders in 
this part of the country, | heard men- 
tioned the Marquis of Abercorn, Lord 
Mountjoy and Lord Erne; but the 
first is by far the most considerable, 
both as to the extent and the value of 
property. His lordship’s estate reaches 
irom Baron’s-court (the place of his 
occasional residence, about three 
miles beyond Newtown Stewart) on 
both sides of the river, with few in- 
tervals, ail the way to the liberties of 
Derry. ‘Lhis extensive property puts 
it in his lordship’s power to be the 
benefactor or the oppressor of a nu- 
merous tenantry. Providence has been 
re to place this nobleman on a 
igh station in society, and to give 
him vast influence, either as to the 
happiness or misery of thousands of 
his fellow mortals. No doubt, his 
lordship has wisdom to discern, and 
Magnanimity to pursue a liberal svs- 
tem of conduct. Parcere subjectis. 


By condescending to promote the 


= 





— 

*l learned that the lower orders of the 
clergy are also well provided for in the 
diocese of Derry. Many of the parishes 
Yielding from 600/, to 20004. a year. The 
meome of the rector of Donaghmore is 

1, perannam. It is pleasant to ob- 
serve, that the value of tythes, much 
© the emolument of the clergy, and 
the edification of their hearers, in- 


treases as rapidly as any other article 
# landed produce. : 
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comfort and happiness of his tenantry, 
he will secure to himself their venera- 
tion and gratitude. Descended from a 
long line of iliustrious ancestors, his 
nobie mind will always recollect, that 
virtus est sola nobilitas . 

Upon inguiring into the conduct of 
the principal landlords hereabouts, 1 
found a wide difference of character. 
I was told of one, who expressed a 
wish, ‘‘that every one of his tenants 
should be able to afford him a good 
viece of beef and a tat hen, whenever 

e should choose to dine with any of 
them.” Of another, who by his short 
tenures and high rents, seemed deter- 
mined to leave his screwed-up depen- 
dants scarcely any thing to eat above 
potatoes and herrings. 

] wish, Messrs. Editors, that some of 
your able writers would give us a4 
solemn warning-piece on this most ine 
teresting subject, showing the mista- 
ken, the dangerous pohcy of land- 
holders, squeezing their tenantry of 
their last shilling. God knows, there 
are already too many causes of dis- 
content in this unhappy country. Im- 
press upon their minds, | beseech ye, 
the necessity of union and concord 
ainongst every class of the people, 
‘These are critical and alarming times. 
The great destroyer, or the great re- 
former (call him what you please) 18 
abroad in the world; acd we know, if 
the people, | mean, the mew, of Spain, 
of Italy, or of Germany, had been 
contented and united, that Bonaparte 
had not now been the conqueror of 
Europe. It would be wise, methinks, 
in our rulers and great men, not to 
force their subjects, or tenants, to wish 
for new masters, and to say, or even 
to think, ‘“‘come what may, we mav 
be bettered by achange, for we cannot 
be worse.” : 

The inhabitants of Strabane spoke 


favourably of their ia magis- 
trate, the Rey. Stewart Hamilton, 
rector of the parish of Camus. 


Whilst this gentleman is unremitting in 
the execution of his public duty, he 
is uniform in a kind and affable be- 
haviour to ail his fellow citizens. 
‘L his isa proof, if proofs were wanting, 
that men in office, or high stations, 
when they conduct themselves with 
a due degree of condescension and 
humanity, will assurediy attaio and 
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enjoy both public favour and private 
esieem. 

As to myself, during my short stay 
among them, | must speak of the 
inhabitants of Strabane, with respect 
and gratitude for their kindness and 
hospitality ; not but | perceived symp- 
toms of pride and superciliousness in 
some corners of the town. ‘lhe truth 
is, Strabane, Derry and Belfast have 
their quaiity, who presume to turn up 
their noses at their honest and more 
industrious neighbours, In these places 
it is the constant struggle of the pile- 
beians to get up, and of the patriczans 
(except upon eiectioneering occasions) 
to keep them down, which Is the conti- 
nual source of foolish bickerings, and 
silly beart-burnings. Perhaps, on a 
future occasion, [ may furnish you 
with some laughable instances of most 
ridiculous wartare, of petty pride on 
one side, and of petty ambition on 
the other. ‘Lhe would-be gentry will 
appear the more ridiculous, when it 
is known, that many of their fathers, 
and some of themselves, but lately 
emerged from the lowest trades and 
occupations; but, as in Queen Bess’ 
days, ‘the peasant’s toe treads on 
the gentleman’s heel.” ‘I be people of 
Strabane, however, | observed, wisely 
avoid these nonsensical contentions, 
and maintain among theinselves, a 
cheerful and well regulated society, 
Jeaving the feeble and antiquated 
nobility of the square to dose over 
their yain and imaginary  conse- 
quence. 

[ had almost forgotten to have in- 
formed you, that about half way up 
the mountain of Knockivo, commene 
ces a deep and warrow chasm, or dell, 
calied the Glen; itsketches downwards 
about a mile, until it terminates on the 
road to Derry. his is certainly a 
very romantic spot of the hind, full of 
lotty rocks and gloomy precipices, 
fringed with various kinds of trees and 
ever-greens ; at the botiom runs a pur- 
Jing stream, ts limpid waters gurgling 
i groping their way amongst lipume- 
rable bushes and wild flowers. Itisa 
scene such as may beseen in some parts 
ef Wales, and the county of Wicklow. 
It bas a solitary and tairy-l:ke appear- 
ance, and is well calculated for the 
faaciiv) dreams either ‘of despairing 
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or successful lovers. Some years 
the noble proprietor built a handsome 
cottage, entirely in the rural styie; 
and here, and hereabouts of a sum. 
mer’s eventng, were seen Various groups 
of both sexes, “listening to the voice 
of love,”* and enjoying the delight 
of the romantic scenery. Doubtiesit 
was avery convenient rendezvous for 
the frolickings of boys and _ girk, 
where, aunidst the murmuring of brooks 
and the melody of birds, there seemed 
to be “a Cupd in every rose-bud, 
and a Venus in every myrtle;” nay, it 
is even said, that certain of the reverend 
grey-beards from town, would, now 
and then, get a little mellow here, with 
too trequent potations of clear Gl 
mornin, or pure £nishowen. My Loni, 
the Marquis, who is himself extremely 
attentive to the laws of society, partr 
cularly in whatever relates to the in 
tercourse of the sexes, demolished the 
building, and removed every atom 
of its materials, hereby evincing a 
most commendable care of the morals 
of his tenantry, and paternally anxious 
that they should not transgress the 
bounds of decorum, either in love or 
whiskey. 

mk is situated in a thickly 
inhabited country. When the linea 
manufacture was in its prime, with 
spinaing, and weaving, and tarming, 
the people had sufficient employment; 
but since the decline of that busines, 
many of them have been thrown idle. 
In Britain, they have such a variety 
of branches of trade, that when one 
fails, they can betake tiemselves t0 
another. In this part of the country, 
the inhabitants have only one resource; 
when that sinks, ail isa blank with them 
If to make a people industrious and 
useful, be the duty of the rulesos 
nation, what sort of rulers has tu 
nation had for the last hundred years! 
But if Ireland is intended only #¢@ 
nutsery for the army, then we have 
had the wisest governors that evt 
ruled @ uation. Accordingly, v8 
numbers of the young men enter inl 
the army; and every family heres 
either a father, a son, a brother, 
3 nephew, learning the noble art @ 
——— 

* “Tu pleasing error lost, and chat 
ingly deceived,” 
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killing, instead of driving the plough 
or the shuttle. ‘Lhe bones of many 
hundreds of Irish weavers lie bleach- 
inv in the arid plains of Spain, or are. 
rotting in the stagnant marshes of W al- 
cheren. But the old men and women 
who cannot conveniently go a solkdier- 
ing, being leit behind, they and their chil- 
dren, i) DUINeTOUS and successive troops, 
covered with rags and vermin, in- 
cesautly importune every passenger, 
aid besiege every door and window, 
with piteous. moans and supplications, 
petitioning for succour and support. 
ihe vast number of beggars, cf all 
aves and sexes, and the trightful ap- 
pearance of their cabins, or hovets, 
strike every feeling mind with pity and 
horror. Sureiy, if the great peopie at 
st. James’ could have but one view 
of these miserable creatures, their 
royal breasts would be touched by 
compassion, and they would exert their 
royal wisdom to relieve their wretched 
subjects in lveland, 
very sincere well-wisher to his 
country, in the province of Ulster, ve- 
nerates the names of Henry and Ro- 
pert Joy, the founders of much oj the 
wealth and prosperity of Beliast. “They 
sowed their seed in a good soil, and 
ithas yielded an abundant crop. In 
the eye of virtue and (rue religion, how 
vastly superior are these men to those 
great: statesmen and warriors, who 
busy themselves in planving the misery 
and destruction of the human race! 
Such a man was Wittiam Ross, of 
Strabane, who, alone aud unsupported, 
by an almost unexampled zeal and 
petseverance, introduced and conduct- 
ed the cotton manufacture amongst his 
fownsmen, and gave bread and eim- 
ployment to numbers of men, women, 
and children; but death deprived the 
‘ommuaity of his public-spirited éx- 
eruiwns; with him, the manufactute 
sunk, and there is scarcely a wreck of it 
lft behind. No monumental columa 
rises to adorn the grave of this most ex- 
cellent man, but be lives in the esteein 
aud respect of bis fellow-citizens; 
and this tribute to his memory, the 
Ca neous oliering of a passing tra. 
ever, will, | hope, be fecorded 
srt tPetuated in the Belfast Mag- 


Vicor. 


foleraine, Oct, T8O9. 
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To the Editor of the Relfast Magazine. 


THE CONSTANT SOLDIER, 

HE seeds of the social vir- 

tues are inherent in the breasts 
of our countrymen; and though 
they are deemed the indeteasibie in- 
heritors of ignorance, nature has en- 
dued them with virtuous affections, 
so bounteousiy, that the conduct of 
our peasantry, in many respects, is 
capabie of awakening to a conscious- 
ness of inferioiity, and a sense of 
shame, the move polished and en- 
lightened classes of mankind. To il- 
lustrate this position, | beg leave to 
recite the following (rue story, which 
came uader my observation, some 
months past, and, which, if it is not 
inconsistent with the plan of your 
miscellany, you will oblige me by 
inserting. 

1 was waiking between Ballymena 
and Ahoghill, and happened to over- 
take a middle-aged man, in whose 
countenance Lavater woukl have dis- 
covered the hero and the philosopher, 
although the changes of climate, and 
the bardships he bad undergone, had 
given an austerity to a face, which had 
once been engaging: | found strongly 
inclined to enter mto discourse with 
him, as follows: | presume you have 
traveled far, friend, said I, as you 
appear much fatigued? “ Yes, mas- 
ter,” said he (turning on me an 
eye, beaming benevolence) «1 have, in- 
deed, waveiled far, but my present 
journey seems the most momentous 
vf my life, and my mind is em- 

loyed in expectation, even agaist 

pe-yet a few days, and | shall 

know if I am to wear eut the re- 

mainder of my life in happiness or 

in misery’? “ You ate going for a 

legacy, ome w,”” rejoined L, * ana 

are atraid of the many quirks and de- 
ves whieh; 

Base, imsidious mew 

Have cumb'rous added to perplex the 
truth, 

And lengthen simple justice into trade.” 

**No” said he, ‘*1 should never 
suifer money, to excile the pussions 
by which Lam agitated ; but, as you 
seem interested in my story, | will 
tell it you.” 

‘‘T was bred in the county Water- 
ford, and at) the age of cighteca I 
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enlisted in a regiment, which was 
theu quartered in Londonderry. | 
bai just got released from drill, 
when | one day happened to stroll 
a little out of town, and while | was 
ruminating on the felicity of my con- 
dition, L was overtaken with a shower, 
and as soldiers, sir, sometimes fear a 
shower worse than the shot of the 
enemy, | did then (what | have never 
since done, while fighting the battles 
of my country) fairly took to my 
heels. I van into a little cottage where 
1 chanced to see a young woman 
spinning beside her mother. [ am no 
scholar, sir, and therefore cannot give 
a very glowing description of her 
charms; suffice it to say, she had charms 
suflicient to captivate my heart. | 
begged leave to visit her, and after 
some months’ courtship, she, with the 
consent ot her mother, made me the 
happiest of men; three weeks, three 
little weeks! after the great, the im- 
portant ceremony had taken place, 
and ob! dreadtul vicissitude! our 
regiment was ordered to the East 
Jnvies, and | had so little ascendancy 
over my officers, that | was denied 
that the dear partner of my heart 
should accompany me; you, sir, may 
guess my struggles between love and 
dutv, but being allowed hittle time 
to reflect, 1 was hurried on board, 
and though my heart was rent by 
the cruel disjunction, | bade her adieu. 
‘Lwenty-one years and a half, have 
since sexpired 5 the thoughts of my 
beloved spouse cheered my drooping 
heart in the days of danger: for 
some years | received letters from 
her, but for twelve past, | was not 
favoured with a single line. I have 
been discharged, and thanks to my 
sovereign, Lhave been made by hin 
independent. | am now, master, tra- 
velliung to Derry, and ff my dear 
wile is yet alive, | will spend the 
eveuing of my days in peaceful  se- 
questration; buat it she is dead, or, 
dire reflection ! in the possession of 
another, | shall not long survive the 
heart-rending calamity.” 

iiere | seized the honest veteran 
by the hand, while the big sympa- 
thetic sigh burst insensibly from my 
heart. | wished him success and bade 
bun adieu. 5. 

Sepiember 19, 1809, 
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The narrator of the above story 
has lately learned, that the worthy 
soldier has found his wife, with 4 
daughter 21 years of age; that be 
has removed to his own country, there 
to enjoy the calm contentment he y 
justly deserved. 

Bow your heads ! ye lofty sons of 
dissipation, and Jet the example of 
an obscure, ignoble son of Mars, in. 
spirit you with a noble emulation of 
his ‘constancy, and know, assuredly, 
that you shail, like him, enjoy the 
happy fruition to which a life spent 
thus virtuously will entitle you, 


Se ee 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 





REPLY TO SOME OBSERVATIONS IN THE 
VISIT TO ENGLAND, IN NO. XIV. 


T has been remarked that he who 

travels through Europe on toot, 
forms a very different estimate of 
countries from him who is whirled 
forward in a carriage. ‘The one ha 
Opportunities to see mankind at lei. 
sure, and often stays sufficiently long 
at a place, to examine beyond the 
first appearances. ‘The other, if even 
endued with the best talents for dix 
crimination has time to take only 4 
transient view, and has little Jeisure 
to judge between appearances and 
realities which are olten separated 
by an immeasurable distance. In com 
firmation of the opinion, that it re 
quires time and uninterrupted oppor 
tunity to form a just estimate of 
character, [ shall adduce another 
maxim as to travelling, with which] 
have met, ‘that to be shut up for 
two days with a fellow traveller, 
a siage coach, would give more iNe 
sight into his character, than to meet 
the same person for two hours m@ 
every day for a year.” 

I would apply these remarks & 
some parts of "a visit to England,” 
pubiished in your last number. fa 
general | am highly pleased with the 
observations of your interesting Cor 
respondent; but | am apprehensive 
that he has adopted too favou 
an opinion of the Welsh charactel= 
I cannot fay claim to pas-ing th 
that country on foot ; but a few year 
ago, I spent about three months 
North and South Wales, and traversed 
most of the principality, under 
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cumstances pretty favourable for a 
close inspection into the manners of 
the inhabitants. no; 

{ am unable to join in the eulogy 
ov them for their simplicity, as making 
allowances for many honourable ex- 
ceptions from general character, which 
ought to be made in every liberal 
estunate' of acountry, they appeared 
to be rather unsocial to stiangers, and 
ready to take advantage in dealing; 
committing perhaps not many atroci- 
ous frauds, but pursuing that line of 
petty warfare, which Is designated by 
the names of trick and = cunning.— 
Zealous, enthusiastic, and even fanati- 
cal in their notions of religion, they 
are not restrained in their conduct 
by the laws of a strict morality.— 
‘Their religion partook more of warm 
devotional feeling, carried to high 
extravagance, than of sedate, well re- 
gulated principle, pervading the whole 
tenour of their actions. Wales is pe- 
culiarly the scene of those wid en- 
thusiasts, the Jumpers. [| have heard 
many well authenticated instances of 
their extravagance, which were not 
always confined to their meeting- 
houses, tor when thoroughly heated 
by their fanaticism, and jumping, which 
latter is in their phrase to get nearer 
to heaven, they have rushed out, 
and annoyed their more peaceable 
neighbours, by the violence of their 
misguided devotion, Which in many 
cases bordered on frenzy. Yet | did 
hot find that these zealots were dis- 
tinguished for. superior propriety of 
conduct in their general dealings.— 
They thus afforded another instance 
that extravagance of zeal is very fre- 
quently not accompanied with in- 
creased sanctity of life, or purity of 
Manvers. 

With part of your Correspondent’s 
Observations, on the poor laws, as 
connected with the ** Caution to Va- 
grants,” at Shrewsbury, | participate 
im asimilar feeling: but L think some 
of bis remarks are not sucuciently 
calculated to discourage mendicity. 
thas been well remarked, that 
on the day aman becomes a beg- 
<1 on") halt his worth.” I would 
wir y all means to encourage a 
Pirit of independence among the 
mre, BBY, even almost approaching 

pride, which would scorn to 1e- 
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ceive parochial or other relief, ex- 
cept on extraordinary emergencies. 
Hence | ain not inclined to blame 
the enforcing of regulations against 
idie stroliers and vagrants. ‘They are 
too ofLen pests to society, 

The poor who are really. suffering, 
and often feel complicated distresses, 
claim the compassion and attention of 
those in more comfortable circumstan- 
ces: but I have often seen sturdy 
vagrants, who could make more by 
begging, than the sober and indus- 
trious could earn by labour. ‘I his is 
surely not as it should be, and re- 
quires the remedial Correction of a 
vigilant police. Under certain cir- 
cumstances indiscriminating charity, 
becomes a premium for idleness aud 
proiligacy. 

I have received so much pleasure 
from the general tenour of your Cor- 
respondent’s judicious remarks, that { 
am unwilling to conclude without 
apologizing to him for the liberty [ 
have taken in expressing my dissent 
from him in some samy Be oP but 
my object is to promote free dis- 
cussion, and an eclaircissement, on 
such points, as may tend to produce 
a clear and impartial estimate of 
character. A TRAVELLER. 





REPORT FROM THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


Continued from p.178, No. xiv. 
H AVING subinitted to your Grace 

the result of our inguirices iato 
the funds and revenues of the Incor- 
porated Society, we proceed to report 
to your Grace upon the conduct and 
Management of the Institution. 

‘Lhe business of the society is transe 
acted by committees, under the con- 
troul of a general board, which meets 
regularly on the first Wednesday in 
every month, and on other days 
when specially summoued by requii- 
sition, signed by seven mewbers. 
‘Lhere are four committees ; 

ist. ‘The Committee of fitteen, 

2d, ‘The Committee of Accounts, 

3d. ‘Tne Law Committee, 

4th. lhe Commitiee for examining 
into the qualifications of persons whe 
offer themselves as wba ob tor the 
situations of masters, mistresses, and 
assistants in the schools. 

Of these, the principal is the com- 
mittee of fifteen, which is elected an- 
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nually by ballot on the first Wednes- 
day 1» February, and which meeis re 
gularly every Wednesday in the year, 
and ottener when necessary. Upon this 
committee almost the whole weight of 
the labour of management rests; It is 
empowered to transact all the ordinary 
business of the society, except the e- 
lection and dismissal of officers and of 
masters and mistresses, and the letting 
leases of the society's lands, which acts 
van only be done by a general board. 
The duties of the committee of fifteen 
are various, to the adequate discharge of 
which much zeal, integrity and asst- 
duity are indispensably required ; and 
on the manner in which these duties 
are performed, the welfare of the 
whole establishment principaily de- 
pends. ‘ibe three first of these com- 
miitees seem coeval with the society 5 
the fourth, tne Committee for examin- 
ing wito the qualifications of masters, 
mistresses, and assistants to the schools, 
Was appointed in the year 1804. ‘This 
committee, as well as the committee 
of fifteen, is open to every member 
of the society, and public notice is 
given of the days on which exami- 
nations of the candidate masters, &c. 
are to be held. The effects resulting 
from the appointmeut of this commit- 
tee, appear to have been highly salu- 
tary and inportant, In excluding un- 
qualified, and beinging torward meri- 
torigus candidates. ‘The officers of the 
soviety are, a se retary, ata salary of 
two hundred and nity pounds per 
annum; a clerk, or register, at one 
hundred guineas per aimum,; and an 
imspector of apprentices in the city of 
Dublin, at a salary of tweaty pounds 
per gonutn. In addition to these come 
mittees and officers resident and acting 
in the city of Dublin, each school ts 
under the immediate direction of a 
local comnvittee, consisting of the 
principal resident Proiestant gentle- 
men and jadies of the neighbourhood, 
and of a catechist, who ts always a 
clergyman of the established church, 
and generally the curate of the parish 
in which the school is situated. It is 
the duty of the catechist to superin- 
teud the education of the children ge- 
neraly, and more especially their re- 
ligious instruction, and to communi- 
cate monthly his observations upon 
tue state of tne school, aud conduct of 


the master, and, in Concert with th 
Jocal committee, to exercise gener 
controul, examine and settle accounts, 
and report every quarter to the com. 
mittee of fifteen in Dublin. 

In theory, no constitution seems 
better calculated to advance the ir: 

ses of the society than the establish. 
ment of loca) committees; but ita 
pears, from the experience, as well of 
this society as Of the Society for 
propagating Christian Knowledge jg 
Scotland, that local commitiees are 
not to be universally or implicitly 
relied upon, either as an effectual 
means of controul over the manage. 
ment of the schools, or as accurate 
organs of communication of their 
actual state. ‘To this general obser 
vation, there are some highly ho 
nourable exceptions to be maze, 
But it appears that the society has 
not unfrequently been misled as to 
the actual state of their schools, by 
the too favourable representations of 
heir local committees. We must not 
omit, that there is a standing rule of 
the society, that their schools shall 
be at all seasonable hours open to the 
inspection of any gentleman or lad 
who may think proper to visit them, 
who are also requested to write their 
observations in a book kept in every 
school for the purpose; and the se 
veral masters are required, under 
pain of dismission, to return true 
copies of such observations, once 
every quarter. 

Vhe words of the original charter do 
not restrain the admission of ciuldrea 
to any particular sect. It appears 
however, that by two resolutions @ 
general boards, one holden on the 
15th day of March 1775, and the 
other on the 4th day of December 
1776, the admission of children wa 
for a long time almost entirely cow 
tined to such as were of popish pe 
rents. But this practice not appeat 
ing to be warranted by the charteh 
those wesolutions were at a ge 
board, holden on the 4h day of 
1803, unanimously rescinded ; 
since that period, all children who @ 
peared to be proper objects, hat 

en admitted, without any distio 
on account of the religious 
sion of their parents, excepting 
into tac twe Ranelagh scaools of 
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lone and Roscommon, which were 

endowed for the education of poor 

Protestants only, and the Lintown 

factory, near Kilkenny, the admission 

iato which is restrained by the will 

of the founder to children of Popish 
nts. 

The age of admission into the nur- 
series, is from four to six, into the 
schools from six to ten; tne children 
are kept in the schools uatil they 
are apprenticed. ‘Lhere are printed 
forms of application for adiission, 
which must be signed by the parents, 
if alive, and ip Ireland, and if not, by 
the nearest of kin in whose care the 
child is. When the parents applying 
are of the Popish persuesion, it 1s 
distinctly stated to them, that their 
chikd, if received into the care of the 
society, will be educated in the Pro- 
testant religion, and unless the parents 
unequivocally express their full appro- 
bation, admission is refused. Puarents 
and relations are allowed at all times 
to visit their children, except in the 
Dublin schools, where the applications 
were so frequent, that it was found 
necessary to fix a particular day in 
each week for the purpose. ‘The re- 
striction which required that the master 
or mistress should be present at these 
interviews, is not generally enforced, 
unless some improper conduct on the 
part of the parent require it. Chil- 
dren are sometimes returned to ‘their 
parents, where it is ascertained to the 
satisfaction of the Society, that, from 
change in the circumstances of the pa 
rents itis likely to be of advantage to 
the child to be so returned ; the geueral 
rule is, that in such cases the parent 
shall reimburse the society the ex- 
penses which have been ‘incurred: 
but this rule is in aJl_ proper cases dis- 
pensed with. Applications for the 
restoration of chikdren are not nu- 
ro At present, admission into 

€ schools is generally the subject 
of farnest solicitation, and no etiort 
* Teqaired on the part of the so- 
eety to fill their schools and nur- 
SeTies, ’ 

The children under the care of the 
‘oclety are fed by contract with the 
ache and in all the nurseries and 
clahid .<xcepting three, are also 
well four oo tact. . Though some 

eunded objections may be al- 

BELFAST MaG. xv, 


leged against this system, yet, from 
the nature of the institution, it seems 
the only practicable method that can 
be adopted; and the society have 
provided checks against peculation 


and abuses. From the reports of the, 


visitors lately employed by us to 
inspect these schools, it may be in- 
ferred, that these contracts are at 
present faithiuliy executed, as it ap- 
pears that the chiluren in general 
were healthy and well clad. ‘The rate 
of the contract for feeding is gene- 
rally four pence per head per diem, 
in the schools and nurseries in the 
country ; and it varies from five pence 
to five pence three farthings, in 
those in and near the city of Dub- 
lin. ‘Ihe contract for clothing is two 
pounds four shillings tor each boy, 
aiid one pound nineteen shillings for 
each girl, ‘Ihe dietary is set forth in the 


appendix to this report. Bedsteads 


and bedding, and ail: the necessary 
furniture of the school houses, are 


' supplied by the society. 


‘Ibe chidren are removed, or, ag 
the society terms it, trausplanted trom 
the nurseries to schools, and trom one 
schoel to another, ‘Lhe three genera} 
causes for transplantation are: 

ist. The necessity of removing chil. 
dren from nurseries to schools, which 
ought regularly to be done when the 
children in the former attain the age 
of seven or eight years. 

2diy. The equabie distribution of 
childrey among the several schools of 
theestablishment, for, a great proportion 
of the whole number being admitted in 
Dublin, it becomes frequently necessary 
to remove them from the schools in the 
neighbourbood of the capital, and to 
aa them to others where there hap. 
pen to be vacancies made by children 
who have been apprenticed. Sunilar 
circumstances frequently require the 
removal of children from one country 
school to another. 

3dly. ‘Lhe interference of parents 
with respect to the religion of their 
children, ‘lhe avowed object of the 
society being to educate the children 
entrusted to its care in the established 
religion, whenever this object is likely 
to S interrupted by the interference 
of the parent, the child is removed 
from the. neighbourliood of the pa- 
rent’s residtace to a more distant 
li 
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school. But this measure does not 
appear to be now often rendered neces- 
sary; and the two prevailing causes 
for removal appear to be the former, 
and to arise necessarily from the 
very nature of the establishment. It 
appears that great care is taken to 
wevent the health of the children 
from suffering by removals, which 
are, as far as is practicable, confined 
to the spring and summer season, and 
proper cars, with a cevering to pro- 
tect the children from the weather, 
but not to conceal them from public 
view, are provided for the purpose. 
It appears, however, that this frequent 
necessity for removal is a serious in- 
convenience, attended with trouble, 
risk, and expease, and that this in- 
convenience ts greatly augmented by 
tie existence of the nurseries. 

The children in those schools are 
taught reading, writing and arithmetic, 
and instructed in the principles of the 
Protestant religion, as by law estab- 
lished. the books used are set forth 
in the appendix. In this list was found 
till very lately the catechism enutled, 
« The Protesiant Catechism ;”" but this 
formula of instruction, justly liable to 
exception, has been wholly discon- 
tinued in all the schools, by a late 
order of the society. ‘The Holy 
Scriptures are not only read, but made 
the subject of exposition, and the 
foundation of religious instruction ; 
had the proficiency which many of 
the children have obtained ‘tn useful 
aud practical knowledge derived from 
this service, appears from the reports 
ot our visitors to be highly gratifying 
and satislactory. In the schoel of 
Clontarf tor boys, and ot Baggot-street 
tor girls, it appears that a class has 
been established under the direction 
of the society, to be instructed in 
such a course as may qualify them for 
the situations of assistants, in these 
and other schools: the experiment 
seems to have been already attended 
with success, and, if well followed 
up, may be productive of considerable 
advantage to general education. With 
respect to industry, the labour of the 
children (subject to the rules of the 
society as to the time allotted for edu- 
cation, meals, refreshment, and play) 
is at present at the disposal -of the se- 
veral wnasters, who are charged at the 


rate of twenty shillings per annum, o 
three-fourths of the children unde 
their care; one fourth being Supposed, 
from youth and occasional infirmity, 
to be incapable of productive indy. 
try. ‘Their employments are varioy, 
and in some schools appear to be 
judiciously conducted. But in this 
department there seems to be room 
for much improvement. 

The childien educated in the Char. 
ter Schoois are apprenticed to Pr 
testant masters only. A list is kept 
in every school, and returned to the 
society oncesin every quarter, signed 
by the Catechist of such. children, 
who from age, advancement in Team 
ing and religious knowledge, are fit 
to be apprenticed. When the boys 
ure apprenticed to trades, the master 
is allowed a fee of five guineas; and 
when girls, a fee of seven guineas, 
payable at the periods, and subject 
to the restrictions set forth in the 
appendix, When children are appren- 
ticed a3 servants, no fee is payable. 
Both boys and girls are entitled to 
receive a bounty of three guineas at 
the end of their apprenticeships, pro 
vided they produce a certificate from 
their masters or mistrésses of faithful 
service, and from the clergyman of 
the parish in which they are resident, 
of continuance in the Protestant re- 
ligion. All children apprenticed are 
supplied with a set of books, and when 
the indentures are signed, a letters 
written by the secretary, in the namie 
of the society, to the clergyman of 
the parish in which the master of 
mistress resides, requesting his atten 
tron to their conduct, and to that of 
the apprentice, particularly as to his 
attendance upon the public duties of 
religion; aud that he will report, 
occasion may require, to the cor 
mittee of fifteen. When children ate 
apprenticed in Dublin, there is al 
in addition to the written testimonial 
required in all cases, a previous i 
spection and inquiry into the situation 
circumsiances, and character of the 
master, before the child is bound 
Notwithstanding these — precautiot 
which do not appear to Laye been # 
tended with the desired success, 
are concerned to state, that it a 
pears from a return made to Us, wl 
given, in Appendix No, 1, that’ 
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large proportion of the masters of chil- 
drea apprenticed, do not receive the 
last part of their apprentice-fee, and 
of the children, the bounty tor faithful 
service ; and it was not until the last 
ear, that the committee of hiteen, 
in order to ascertain what became 
of their apprentices, have employed 
a person to inquire into the state of 
the children now serving their time 
in the neighbourhood of the several 
schools out of which they were bound, 
Reports have already been received of 
one thousand and twenty-one appren- 
tices. It appears, that during the last 
seven years, there have been appren- 
ticed to trades nine hundred and five 
boys and girls, and to services four 
hundred and forty-six; tota’ 1351: 

average of each year 193. And the 
number of children received into the 

several schools and nurseries, during 
the last seven years, have been two 

thousand six hundred and nineteen; 

average of each 374. And the average 

number of children maintained and 

educated in these schools during the 

last seven years has been two thou- 

sand and ninety-three, of which num- 

ber 1289 were boys, and 804 were 

girls; and the number under the care 

ol the society on the 29th of Septem- 

ber 1808, was two thousand two hun- 

dred and fifty-one, of which number 

1300 were boys, and 891 girls. The 

average annual expenditure of the so- 

ety tor the last seven years, has been 

thirty thousand one hundred and fitty: 

seven pounds fifteen shillings and six- 

pence, including every expense of 

leeding, clothing, education, salaries, 

repairs of buildings, and new buildings, 

bounties, apprentice fees, and marriage 

portions; dividing this by 2093, the 

‘verage number of children maintain- 

ed and educated, it appears that the 

average annual expense ot each child 

0 the institution, hus been fourteen 

pounds eight shillings and two pence. 

And as the ave rage time which each 

child remains under the care of 

the Society, is stated to us to be se- 

ven years, it follows, that each child 

toss the society, from the period of 

admission fo the close of his appren- 

eeship, the sum of one hundred 

Pounds seventeen: Shillings and two 

Pence. = ah oA 

be present’ siete ‘add condition of 
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the charter schools, in every respect, 
will appear by the reports of the vi- 
sitors employed by us, and hereunto 
annexed; and also by a report 
from the Lord Bishop of Derry, who 
kindly undertook to visit three of the 
most remote northern schools, vizs 
Ray, Ballyeastie, and  Bailykelly, 
which report is also subjoined, and 
which contains his Lordship’s  sen- 
timents as tothe means of their im- 
provement. It was conceived, that 
any information which we could 
derive upon this subject from per- 
sons concerned in the management 
of the institution im any of its de- 
partments, might be liable to excep- 
tion; it was therefore determined to 
employ persors whose characters en- 
titled them to the confidence’ of this 
board, to make an actual survey or 
inspection of all the schools. For this 
purpose, the Rev. Dr. Beaufort, and 
Mr. Corneille, our secretary, were 
selected; and their reports, together 
with that of the Bishop of Derry, 
contain a statement founded on actual 
survey of all the schools and nurse- 
ries. ‘They corrsepoud in the main 
with the observations of members of 
this board, who have visited these 
schools, and we are satisfied, present 
a true and correct statement of their 
actual condition, ‘The contrast tiey 
form with reports heretofore made of 
the state of those schools from un- 
questionable authority, is highly ho- 
nourable to the late exertions of the 
committees of fifteen, who appear to 
have devoted. themselves with equal 
zeal, ability and success, to their 
laborious and important duties. ‘This 
contrast is calculated to excite an expec- 
tation, that a much higher degree of 
improvement isattainable, under a con- 
tinuance of the samesystem. Without 
eutering at present into the consider- 
ation how far the main purpose of 
the institution might be more etfec. 
tually advanced upon a plan essen- 
tialiy different, we think it right to 
suggest those obvious points of im- 
provement and correction, which arise 
out of a view of the documents and 
information laid before us. It appears: 

First. “Tbat though the recent sup: 
pression of some ill situated and ill- 
gouducted schvols Bus becn productive 
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ef considerable advantage, the num- 
ber and dispersion of the schools still 
remaining, renders the management 
of them complicated, and the tmspec- 
tion difficult, 

2dly. That some of the schools still 
remaining are much too sinall; others 
unprovided with sufficient infirmaries, 
dining-halls, working rooms, and other 
necessary accommodations; and that 
ene is without any endowment of 
land for the use of the school-master. 
‘That some of the school houses are 
not in a state of repair, and that it 
would require a considerable sum to 
piace all the schools of the establish- 
ment in such thorough and perfect 
erder, as would adapt them to auswer 
the purposes of the institution. 

3ily. Uhat the provincial nurseries 
being in their original plan and ge- 
neral arrangement, calculated chietly 
for the reception of children of ver 
tender years, the education of ath 
children as are suifered to remain 
tuere after the age of eight years, 
cannot be so well attended to, as in 
schools where instruction and> moral 
discipline are the principal objects. 

4ihly. ‘That the regular removal of 
cailcren at the proper age from nur- 
series to schools, 1s impracticable, as 
it depends upon the coutingency of 
the schools within proper distance 
a fording a sufficient number of vacan- 
eyes at the seasons suiled for removing 
them. 

Sthly. ‘That the frequent transplan- 
tation of children is an evil, and greatly 
augurented in consequence of the 
nuinber of schools, and the éxistence 
of the nurseries, 

Oinly. That no sufficient provision 
has been yet made for continuing the 
superintencing care of the society 
over the children apprenticed; nor 
has there been any registry kept of 
their conduct and progress after leav- 
ing the schools, except so far as can 
be coliecied from the registry of 
apprentice fees and bounties paid. 

7thly. ‘That the reports of local 
committees in general are not im- 
plicitly to be depended on, and that 
some additional provisions for inspect- 
ing and reporting the state of these 
schools from time to time seems to be 
tudispensably necessary. 
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8thly. That the society have laboy. 
ed uncer considerable difficulty ig 
carrving repairs and alterations of 
buildings into execution in sever 
places, and that wasteful and injudj. 
cious expenditure has been the ne 
cessary consequence, in spite of al 
the vigilance and caution that could 
be exercised by the committee ja 
Dubiin. 

Othly. That the establishment called 
The Dublin Nursery, in Charlemount- 
street, Is an inadequate one; and that 
the infirmary for the diseased of all 
the schools, attached to the school o 
Clontarf, ought to be wholly sepa 
rated from it, and made a distinct 
tablishment. 

10thly. That in general the labour 
of the children is not as judiciously 
disposed of as it might be wished; 
that the system in this respect b 
defective and calls for improvement. 

In thus enumerating the points in 
which improvement seems to be called 
for, we do not mean to impute any 
blame to the goveraing body ; much 
solid improvement has been effected 
in the ace of many difficulties, and 
in a short space of time; and itis to 
be expected, that in the management 
of a complicated system, involving 
not education only, but the clothing 
and maintenance of above two thov 


sand two hundred children, scattered 


in thirty-nine different establishments 
and the regulating the concerns oa 
very extensive landed and funded pro 
perty, some points should have & 
caped the vigilance and baftled the ¢ 
fects of the committees of fifteen. 

‘The defects above enumerated sug 
gest the proper remedies: 

Ist. ‘That such schools as are to 
small, scantily endowed with land, it 
convenient in point of situation oF & 
comimodation, and out of repalr, § 
be suppressed, as soon as accom#e. 
dation can be provided for the dil 
dren therein contained, by the @ 
largement of schools, better a 
in every respect to answer the pir 
poses of the institution. 

edly. That the establishments 0 
called nurseries, namely, thos 
Monsterevan, Monivea, and Shaove 
grove, be converted into schools ® 
which education and industry 
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essential points the attention of the 
superintendants is now necessarily di- 
verted by the care required in the 
management of the health of a num- 
ber of sinal) children. 

3div. Ihat in order to carry this 
measure into effect, no children be 
henceforth admitted tli they bave 
attained the age of six years. 

dihiy. hat visitors be henceforth 
employed by the society, as well 
to inspect the state of the schools 
as often as may appear to be 
necessary, as to inquire into and 
report upon the state of the children 
who have been apprenticed. 

Sthly. ‘That a registry be kept of 
the situation, conduct, and progress 
of the children apprenticed, founded 
upon those reports, so as henceforward 
to present, as far as possible, an ac- 
curate view of the progress of each 
child, to the termination of its ap- 
prenticeship. 

bthly. ‘ihat the alterations, addi- 
tions and improvements that may be 
projected, and the general supe rin- 
tendance of the buildings of, the so- 
ciety, in future, be placed under the 
direction of one or more competent 
architects; and that all future altera- 
tions and additions to the buildings ot the 
society be founded on reports to be 
received from persons qualified and 
employed for the purpose, and not 
merely on local iniormation transinitted. 

“thly. ‘That with a view to the im- 
provement of the children in industry, 
it may perhaps be adviseable, that in 
some schvols labour siwuld be made 
More peculiaily the object than in 
others; that the employments te be 
pursued in each school (and which 
might be more diversified than at 
present) should Le setiled by the 
society, On consideration of its par- 
ticular circumstances and situation; 
that “to excite the industry of the 
children, suine purt of their earnings 
should be allotted to their use; and 
Mm some schools, such as Clontarf, 
hear Dublin, some additional branches 
instruction, as {oi example, mathe- 
Matics, surveying, and navigation, 
&c. might with advantage be intro- 
duced. “The detail of arrangements 


by which such improvements are to 
Carried into effect, must be left 
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to the discretion of the governing 
body of the society, and would be 
much facilitatea by the reduction of 
the number of schools already recom. 
mended, 

8thiy. That with a view to direct 
the public attention continually to 
these schools, and their progress, we 
recommend that annual reports on 
their state and progressive improve- 
ment, should be made by the so- 
ciety to the Lord Lieutenant, or to 
the Board of Education, so long as it 
inay continue to exist. 

‘The wretched state of these schools, 
at the period when Mr. Howard visited 
them, appears from his report, which 
was confirmed by the evidence taken 
before the former commissioners of 
education, and by reports drawn up 
by some meinbers of that board. What 
degree of prosperity the institution 
may have attained to at an earier 
period of its existence, before the 
zeal which gave birth to it had in 
any degree subsided, we have not 
been able accurately toascertain. Prob- 
ably at its commencement, and for 
some years atter, it was in a much 
more flourishing state than at later 
periods; but it is certain that from 
the period of Mr, Howard’s report, 
till some time after the rebellion of 
1798 (though some defecis might 
have been remedied in consequence 
of Mr. Howard’s statements, and the 
investigation of a committee of the 
lLlouse of Commons in Ireland) no 
considerable reformation had taken 
place in the state of these schools, 
For about the last mentioned year, 
and for some time atter, it appears 
tiat most of the buildings were in a 
very ruinous condition, aud some of 
the schools in a state of great neglect 
and disorder; aud they appear to have 
sunk into this condition from several 
Causes: 

ist. Too much caution and reserve 
as to expenditure, proceeding prob- 
ably in part from ajarm excited by 
the situation of public affairs. 

2dly. ‘The too general supineness 
of local committees, or their mistaken 
lenity in forvearmg to report on the 
misconduct of masters, 

3dly, ‘The difficulty of procuring a 
sufficiently constant and reguiar at. 
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tendance of the committees of fifteen 
in Dublin; for the duties of this office 
requiring time and labour, there have 
been certainly periods when the busi- 
ness of the society in Dublin has ex- 
perienced considerable interru tion, 
and the general discipline of the 
schools has been relaxed in conse- 
quence, Their preseot state of im 
provement is to be attributed prin- 
cipally to the zeal and exertions of 
the several successive committees of 
fifteen, of late years, as already re 
marked ; and it way be here proper to 
observe, that their prosperity can sub- 
sist no longer than while the ‘same 
causes Continue to operate with the 
same energy. ‘The means by which 
(iu addition to the effects resuiting 
necessarily from a regular discharge 
of the ordinary business of the so- 
ciety) this improvement has been 
etiected, appear to be chiefly the 
jollowing : 

ist. A just but necessary severity 
in the dismission of masters and mis- 
tresses, On the discovery of neglect 
and abuse. : 

ediy. The establishment of a com- 
mitiee for the purpose of examining 
into the qualifications of masters, mis- 
tresses, and assistants tu the schools, 

3dly. A more liberal expenditure in 
the allowances to the several masters, 
&c. on the contracts for cloathing 
tod feeding the children, and in the 
article of repairs, alerations, and ad- 
duions to buildings. 

4tnly. Lhe employment of an in- 
spector sent from Dublia to all the 
schools of the Society. It appears 
that this person was originally em- 
ployed to instruct the children im psal. 
mody; but, in Consequence of fre- 
quent judicious and useful remarks 
communicated by him, the committee 
of fifteea were induced to enlarge bis 
commission to a general inspection of 
several of the schools, and of the chil- 
deen apprenticed from them. The 
benefits resulting from this partial 
adoption of the system of inspection, 
confirms us in our expectation of 
the advantages that “may result. from 
its establishment upon a more liberal 
and extended scale. 

Whilst we warmly and sincerely ap- 
plaud the pious aud pstriotic efforts 
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of those who contributed to the 
tablishment, and laboured for th 
success of this institution, we 
ourselves bound to staie, that dugi 
a very considerable period of its ey. 
istence, it appears to have fables 
short of attaining the purposes fe 
which it was established, and to haye 
failed of one great object, that wa 
intended and expected trom tt—th 
conversion of the lower orders of the 
inhabitants of lreiand trom the errop 
of Popery. ‘The utter inadequacy of 
the institution in point of magnitude 
aud extent, for that object, is sufficient 
to account for this failurc, indepenient. 
ly of the operation of otier causes, 
‘Lhe number of Popish children inal 
the schools at any one time has probably 
never Seikeatad to sixteen hundred; 
and this must have borne so smalla 
proportion to the whole number to be 
educated, as to have had no sensible 
influence on the great mass of 
Jation, even allowijg, that ail whe 
were educated in these schools, com 
tinued in the Protestant persuasion; 
this however is certainly not the fact; 
aud though it is inypossible to ascer 
tain the number of those who have 
returned to the Popish persuasion, 
there is reason to believe that it has 
not been inconsiderable. But, there 
is another important end of the im 
stitution which has always been a 
swered by it, to a certain extent, 
and appears at this time to be a 
tained in a very high degree indeed 
—the instruction of so great a aum 
ber of poor and destitute children, 
bringing them up to habits of i 
try, and qualifying and enabling thea 
to become useful members of society; 
advantages of peculiar importance mi 
a country abounding in population, 
and where no general public fund & 
provided for relieving the distresses of 
the poor. It is in this point of view) 
we cannot but recommend the i 

tion as deserving the continuance ol 
that legislative patronage and sup 
which it has so long enjoyed: and #t 
are persuaded, that if the zeal no® 
so happily excited for the general 
vancement. of moral and’ rel 


education of the poor, and vit 


has already produced such a 


eiJects, shall contiuue to operate # 
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giving full efficacy to the measures 
recommended in this report, the most 
Seveficial consequences may be ex- 
ed to result to this part of the 
empire. It appears that the reluc- 
taace of Popish parents to commit 
their children to the care of the so 
city, seeins to have considerably sub- 
dded. Constant instances occur, of 
eamest solicitations by Popish parents 
for the adinission of their cinidren 
into these schools, few of applica- 
tions for their being returned, ‘Lhe 
prejudice, which tormeily existed a- 
gainst them ina much greater degree 
than at present, was probably aug- 
mented by the disrepute into which 
several of the schools had deservedly 
fallen, by the so. iety having, contrary 
ty the letter, as well as the spirit of the 
original charter, confined the admis- 
sida Of children almost exclusively 
to those born of Popish parents, and 
thus given it the appearance of an in- 
stiution established . solely for the 
purpose Of cu.iversion to the Protes- 
tant religion; and by exaggerated no- 
tions of the course of instruction pur- 
sued, Sueh impressions will assuredly 
abate in proportion to the confidence 
that must result from general good 
management, from the liberal prin- 
ciples by which admission is now 
regulated, and from the society hav- 
ing removed a well-founded objection 
to the course of religious education, 
by the discontinuance of the formula, 
calied “ The Protestant Catecl¥m.” 


On the subject of the consolidation 
of the schools, which we have recome- 
mended te a certain extent, we are 
ware that many important ends of 
the institution might perhaps be more 
eflectually attained in four great es- 
tablisiments, each containing from 
ive to six hundred children; the 
management would thus be rendered. 
mere simple, the superintendance more 
easy and efficient, the expense con- 
sderably smaller, and the field: for 
improvement. more extensive. ibe 
methods fer conducting such estab- 

ss which have been of late 
{ats 80 happily introduced, are @ 
great additional advantage; and if 
. institution were now to be 
“gun, would probably determine us 

Sive'them: a decided preference, 
bh We ate restraived by the con- 
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sideration, that such a paln would in- 
volve the abandonment of almost all 
the present establishments and builc- 
ings connected with them (on some 
ot which considerable sums have been 
lately expended) as well as of the en- 
dowments of Jand annexed to them 
resepectively ; that several of the pre- 
sent schools were actually founded 
in consequence of donations or be- 
quests to the society expressly appro- 
priated to their support, and which 
we are therefore clearly of opimion 
ought not to be given up; that the 
erection of four great schools on the 
plan alluded to would be attended 
with a great immediate expense, ia 
addition to that of supporting the 
present schools, till they were com- 
pleted: And we cannot but bear in 
mind, that the original object of the 
whole institution of the charter schoois 
was to afford the opportunity and ad- 
vantage of Protestant education to as 
many districts as possible. We are 
therefore of opinion, that a consider- 
able number of the present schools 
should be retained, and that as well 
in retaining those as in suppressing 
others, regard should be had not only 
to the convenience of their situation 
for forming larger and more. useful 
establishments, but also to the extent 
of their influence in encouraging and 
diffusing the Protestant religion. 

With repect to the rules. of the so- 
ciety annexed to this report (see Ap- 
pendix, No. 5.) they are several of 
them of long standing, and some of 
them inconsistent with the principles 
on which the institution is now con- 
ducted. This inconsistency points out 
the necessity of a revision of these 
rules, with a view to the omission of 
ali such as aré obsolete in practice; 
aud we have recommended such re- 
vision to the society accordingly. 

Council Chamber, Diblin Cusile. 

December 291), 1808. 


Win. hi. (L. 8.) Jas. Verschoyle, Dean of 
Chas, Dublin. = (li 8 St Patrick’s, (L. $8.) 
G. Hall, Provost. i 8.) . Whitelaw. (L. &.). 
Win: Disney. (L. 3S ) . L. Edgeworth, \L. 8. 


«4 Correci copy, 
Jown Corneicre, 
Sec. io the Coummnissioners, 

We huve now given entire, the three Resrts 
Siom the Board of ksdicttion. We dengn 
hereafter, Gy make seme extracts from ihe vo« 
liminous Ti asin For our next aumber 
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taking @ comprehensive cieo of the state of 
edication in Ireland, end the necessity of a 
reform in the management of the funds allotted 
to it; and controsting the iitiie good done by 
te iarge funds in freiand, with the great ad.- 
vantages acctuing from the well managed 
and economical pian of parish schvois im 
Sculland. 





For the Belfust Monthly Magazine. 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

N the authority of the Gentle- 

man’s Aimanack, for the year 
1789, 1 took the number of parishes 
in Ireland at 2293, and stated the sum 
sequisite accordingly at 120,000/. and 
allowing this vatiation between the old 
and new Almanacks to arise from the 
former, considering every united parish 
as one, andthe latter as two or three, 
my original calculation will be still cor- 
rect. But even granting the incorrect- 
ness of the old, and the correctness of 
the new Alinanacks, taking the number 
of parishes at 2456, and allowing the 
visitors one pound for each school, 
actually visited, still would the sum 
of 130,000/. be fully adequate to 
meet all the expenses of this great 
national object,...dhe civil and moral 
instruction of the — of Ireland. 
I thank Quinctius for the above cor- 
rection and for his well-timed hint in re- 
gard to charter-schools. ‘The sum 
of 30,0001, procured by melting down 
dhe charter-schools, &c. into — this 
scheme, not to mention the useless 
waste of the public money on en- 
dowed schools, would reduce the 
sum requisite to be Jevied off the 
nation for this great national purpose, 
to 100,000/. In one of his caleula- 
tions he has, however, misunderstood 
iny plan: he has added the expense 
of building to the first year's endow- 
ment, whereas my plan devotes the 
first year’s endowment to the build- 
ing, aud the first year’s visitation to 
the establishing of the various schools, 
which were to commence the year 
following, and to be afterwards con- 
ducted without any interruption of 
confusion. 

i must also differ with Quinctius 
in the sum requisite. for building tie 
schowd houses. Many of these are 
already built in convenient situations, 
aud wm this case, the first’ year’s en- 
cowment is sufficient tor the houyse,. 
and permanent establishment of a 


On National Schools. 
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master. And the sale of those thy 
are not in centrical situations, yi 
contribute largely with the povernme 
grant to the establishment of scoo). 
houses in more Convenient situations 
‘jhe parochial grant is made dy 
cretionary, that it may depend o 
the abilities and public spirit of each 
parish, how much will be added 
tne needful grant of government for the 
comfortable support of the establish 
ment. [Ihe preterence of a married 
to a single man as a teacher, will of 
course sirike every parochial com. 
mittee as providing for the education 
of more scholars, and particularly of 
females, on the most effectual and 
most natural plan. 

Quinctius will see that I confine the 
masters to the recommendation of 
Christian morals, contained in the 
scriptures, leaving the peculiar doc 
trines to their respective spiritual 
guides. And this liberty without } 
centiousness | consider one of the 
excellencies of the plan. 

Another excellence, | had almost 
said perfection, of my plan is, that 
it prevents as much as possible the 
inroads of influence, corruption, and 
sinecureism in every departinent. The 
teacher's abilities, conduct, and ex 
ertions, are kept in constant check 
by at least three of a judicious pe 
rochial committee ; that committee’ 
attention, as well as that of the ma» 
ters, by the county visitor, and the 
attention of the visitors, parochidl 
cominittees, and masters, by the m 
nuteness of the visitor’s report to the 
supreme committee, by a sense d 
duty, and the paternal regard to be 
evinced in their annual report tothe 
pubiic. Their suggested improre 
ments would again descend throug? 
the Established, Dissenting, and @ 
tnolic clergy to the visitors, the pe 
rochial committees, the masters We 
parents, and the children. “thus 
the ascending and descending 
resemble the exhalations attracted 
the grosser dregs of earth, that | 
passing through the great alembie ¢ 
the atmosphere, and distilling me 
refined essence on the drooping 
age, continue the same ime 
round of still renewing life to te 
produce of parent earth, ee 

As to the triple stem of places a 
sinecures, I cannot suppose Q 
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wrious, since he virtually acknow- 
ledges, that it is as well fenced as 
posible against corruption and par- 
tility. Against corruption, since the 
holding of every place ip the sysiem 
depends upon constant individual eX- 
ertion, and since every district’s en- 
dowment for any year depends upon 
the attention of the parochial committee 
that year. And against partiality, 
since the three churches are properly 
halanced and united inthe grand ob- 
ject. [am much gratified by the ap- 
robation manifested by your Corres- 
pondent, signed G. and by the argu- 
ments adduced in affirmance of the 
necessity of a radical reform in the 
education of the people. ‘This I have 
particular reason to ei from a dis- 
tinguished member of the House of 
Cominons. SIMPLEX. 
————E=== 


To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 








FSSAY ON PRINTiNG. 
GENTLEMEN, 

A’ the history and nature of Ste- 

reotype printing is not generally 
understood, | beg leave to trouble 
you with a few observations ou that 
subject. | have borrowed my infor- 
mation from the best authorities ; and 
with a view of rendering my short 
essay more complete, | have also 
given an abstract of whatever appear- 
ed to me most interesting on the 
subject of printing in general. Should 
you consider it adapted to the ob- 
jects of your useful Miscellany, your 
imsertion of it will oblige, A.Z. 


It is probable that we are indebted 
for the valuable art of printing to the 
Chinese. At. least it is certain, that 
it was practised in China, long before 
it was kuwn in Europe. Some Eu- 
fopean traveller might have perceived 
the improvement, and introduced it 
info the Western world. It is sin- 
gular that the Romans did not prac- 
‘se printing, as they appear to have 
fen really in possession of the art. 
hey usec stereotypes for stamping 
their pottery; and it is really sur- 
he that they should not have 
‘nought of extending the art to li- 
terry productions. 

three towns of Europe claim the 
i of the invention of print'ng; 
wrlem, -Strasburg, and Meutz. 
BELFAST MAG. NO XV. 
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[t is generally allowed, however, that 
Guttemberg was the inventor of the 
art of printing with moveable types, 
that he commenced at Strasburg 
and perfected the art at Meutz.— 
‘Lhe names of the other candidates 
for this honour are, John Faust, of 
Mentz ; John Mental, of Strasburg, 
and L. John Koster, of Haerlem.— 
When Mentz was taken by Adolphus, 
in 1462, the printers of that city 
were involved in the general loss and 
sufferings which their townsmen ex- 
perienced; and dispersing with a view 
of bettering their fortunes, the art of 
printing was thus diffused over Europe. 
When it was first established at 
Paris, a memorial was presented by 
the copiers of that city, praying the 
parliament to consider how materially 
their business was injured by the 
rinters, and to grant them redress, 
Hhat tribunal infected with the su- 
perstition of the times, conceived the 
printers to be conjurers, and had 
proceeded to seize and ~° confiscate 
their property, had they nut been 
prevented by Louis XI. who, not- 
withstanding his bad qualities, was 
the friend and patron of literature, 
The art of printing was practised 

at Rome so early as the year 1467, 
and soon after in England, under the 
auspices of Bourchier, archbishop of 
Canterbury. ° That prelate sent out 
W. Turner, master of the robes, and 
W. Caxton, merchant, to the Conti- 
nent, to learn the art. ‘These inge- 
nious gentlemen met with one Corseilles, 
an underworkman, whom they prevail. 
edupon, by handsome presents, and 
large promises, to come over to 
England and instruct them in the 
art. Immediately a press was set 
up at Oxford, which was afterwards 
removed to St. Albans, and to West- 
minster Abbey. Another account 
States, that Caxton was sent in 1464, 
by Edward [V. to negociate a com- 
mercial treaty with the -Duke of 
Burgundy, and that he learned the 
art of printing, during his residence 
ou the Continent, It is certain, that 
though a merchant, he possessed a 
literary taste, and his first work was 
a translation from a French historical 
hiaceiai ¢. 

The tradition of the devil and Dr. 
ee originated froin the peculiar 
- 
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circumstances in which that printer 
wus placed, Having acquired a know. 
ledge of the art, be printed off a con- 
siderable number of copies of the 
bible, imitating as was customary 1 
those times, those which were com- 
monly i use in manuscript, and ex- 
xosed them tor sale in Paris. It was 
es interest to conceal the discovery, 
and to endeavour to pass olf his co- 
pies for manuscripts. but the low 
prce at which he was enabled to sell 
nis bibles excited universal astonish- 
ment. While the Scribes demanded 
five hundred crowns for their copies, 
he demanded for his only sixty, and 
aiterwards but thirty ; while at the 
sume tune, he was able to furnish 
copies, as fast as they were wanted. 
‘These things, together with the great 
unormity apparent in his bibles, 
could not fail to agitate the public 
mind, and subject the printer to the 
persecutions of an ignorant and su- 
perstilious magistvacy. Accordingly, 
informations were lodged agaiust hin 
as a Magican, his rooms were 
searched, and all the copies on hand 
seized. ‘The red ink with Which he 
embellished bis copies was said to 
be his blood, and it was solemnly 
adjudged that he was in league with 
the devil. ‘To save himpelf from the 
stake, Faust was obliged to discover 
his art to the parlames at Paris, 
who pardoned him, on account of 
the utility of the mveution, 

When the art of printing was yet 
in its infuney, they mace use of only 
ohe side of a leaf Specimens of 
these early printed books, are to be 
seen in his maests’s, and lord Spen- 
cer’s hbraries. In some instances 
they pasied the two biank pages to- 
geiher, whith made the two leaves 
uppear as one. The printers at frst 
made use of blocks of sott wood, on 
which their letters were carved. But 
these being continually liabie to break, 
meveable types, which has produced 
@ most asionshing rapidity of exece- 
tion, were soon, invented. 

la superior editions, they omitted 
to print the firsc letter of a ciapter, 
for which they left a blank space, 
that it might be tluminated, at the 
pleasure of the purchaser. What was 
called illeminaiing was. merely daub- 
the fetiers, with which they Hlied 
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the blank spaces, with colours, th 
they might have a more showy and 
brilliant effect. ‘bese are very coarg 
and inelegant, but were much “esteem 
ed in early times. 

Religious books of all kinds, wer 
at an eurly period, printed in th 
most splendid style. Prayer-books, 
in particular, were embellished with 
cuts of superior elegance ; though 
many of them exhibited figures, ly. 
dicrous, and even obscene. — In one 
of them, an angel is represented a 
crownlmg the virgin Mary, and God 
himself assisting at the ceremony.— 
ln others, St. Michael is seen over. 
coming Satan; and sometimes St 
Anthony appears attacked by various 
devils of the most hideous forms— 
Specimens these, of the superstitious 
mummery which distinguishes — the 
annals of these early times. 

Soon after the art of printing was 
discovered, learned men took a pride 
lu being correctors of the press to 
eminent printers. Men in all the 
learned professions crowded to the 
press, and vied with one another in 
the correctness of the editions which 
they published. ‘To recommend their 
books, the printers usually annexed 
the naine of the corre«tor of the press, 
and editions were held in estimation, 
according to his supposed abilities. 

Robert Stephens, one of the early 
printers, exceiled in’ the correctness 
ot his editions. It was his ambition 
to render his works immaculate ; an¢ 
with a view to this, # is said, that 
he hung up proofs for the inspectios 
of the public, and offered rewardsto 
those who should discover any typo 
grapuical errors. 

Plantius, though a man of letters, s 
yet more distinguished as a printer 

lis printing office is said to have 
been one of the wonders of Europe 
the building was exceedingly mag- 
niticeut and was the chief ornamest 
of the city of Antwerp. Outwardly 
the eye was astonished at the splet 
dour of the editice 3 aad within,not Its, 
by the prodigious number of presst 
characters of all figures and sizes, 
out number, matrixes to cast letters 
and all other printing materials, bey 
calculation; the value of the cr 
cern, Baillet assures us, was immens 
Many enusent priniers have # 
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sred in more modern times ; though, 
waich is to be regretted, our pub- 
Jishers are rarely NOW as they were 
jormerly, Jiterary men. Robert and 
Andrew Foulis, of Glasgow, were 
indeed men of Jetters, and printers 
of high reputation. ‘They were print- 
ers to the university; and thew edi- 
ions ef the classics, and of some ef 
our best English writers, are deserv- 
edly esteemed, for their elegance and 
correctness. ‘Type-founding having 
now reached a most astonishing pitch 
of perfection, which with the excel- 
lence of the printing materials, the 
advantages of the finest wove p.«per, 
than which nothing can be conceiv- 
ed more beautiful, and of the hot 
press, the London printers appear 
to have arrived at the utmost per- 
fection of the typographic art.  In- 
deed they perhaps employ a style of 
elegance that is superiluous or even 
prejudicial; for in consequence of 
the stvle in which their editions are 
printed and embellished, they are 
swelled to a most evtravagant expense, 
and can be purchased only by pub- 
lic libraries, or gentlemen of fortune. 
“One of the most egregious, shall 
we add illustrious of ali literary 
blunders,” says an anonymous writer, 
“is that of the edition of the Vul- 
gate, by Pope sixtus, V. His holi- 
hess Carefuliy superintended every 
sheet, as it passed through the press; 
and to the amazement of the worid, 
the work remained without a rival. 
It swarmed with errata! A multi- 
tude of scraps were printed to paste 
over the erroneous passages, in order 
0 give the true text. ‘Ihe book 
wakes a whimsical appearance, with 
toese pasted corrections, and the here- 
tes exulted in this demonstration of 
papal infaliibility. ‘The copies were 
called in, and Violent attempts made 
0 suppress it; however, a few re- 
Hie tor the rapturous gratification of 
~ teen collectors. At a late sale, 
: e of Sixtus, V. fetched above 
me. ae bot too much for a 
moract . of blunders! Jhe world 
aly amused at the bull of the 
Spe and editor, prefixed to the first 
— — excommunicates all 
work ™ - who in reprinting the 

— make any alteration in 


lt is said of a printer’s widow in 
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Germany, that while a new edition 
of the Bible was printing at her of- 
fice, she made a remarkable alteration 
in Genesis iii, 10, she substituted the 
word Narr tor Herr; thus making 
the sentence, instead of, ‘*and he 
shaH be thy Zerd,” ‘and he shall 
be thy Fool.” ‘Lhis indiscretion, it is 
said, cost her her lite: though — this 
bible was afterwards esteemed so va- 
laable, that sume secreted Copies were 
bought up at enormous prices. 

‘There was an edition of the bible 
printed at the Clarendon press, in 
1717, known by the name cf the 
Finegar Bible, in consequence of a 
typographical error in Luke 10, where, 
in the title to the chapter, in’ place 
of the word vineyard, the ward vin- 
cgar, was introduced, 

Another edition of the bible was 
printed in England, in which, in the 
seveath cammandment, the inportant 
word not was by mistake omitted — 
Jn consequence of this blunder, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, laid a hea- 
vier penalty on the company of Sta- 
tiouers, than was ever Known in the 
annajs of literary history. 

la an article on printing, written 
for the Beliast Magazine, it is im. 
possible to pass over without a re- 
mark, the state of printing in this 
part of the United Kingdom. = In Dub- 
lina becoming spirit of emulation has 
lately manifested itself, and several 
works lately printed in that city e- 
vidence considerable improvement in 
the art. Kat | conceive, that the 
taste and elegance of the town of 
Belfast is in this respect superior even 
to those of the metropoiis. Rabinson’s 
Poems, Drummoni’s Battle of ‘lra- 
falgar, and the Fasciculi of the Bei- 
fast Literary Society, want nothing 
but the hot press to recommend them 
to the attention of the most fastidious 
critic. 

It remains for me to make some 
observations on Stereotype printing, a 
method lately adapted in England, 
and France; especially as it 1s not 
used, or generally known, in this part 
of the united kingdom. 

Though lately introduced, stereo- 
type printing appears to have been 
the most ancient method of printin 
known in the world. . The meti 
of stamping figures of various kinds 
on linen and paper, has been Anoewn 
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in the east, beyond the memory of 
man; so that it ts not a little sur- 
prizing, that the stereotype should’ 
“pot have been much seuover tntrodu- 
ced, for the printing of books in Eu- 
rope. 

‘The history of this admirable in- 
vention, is lke that of common 
prinung, invoived in some obscurity. 
Lhe following extract from ‘Liilech’s 
Philosophical Magazine, seems to 
throw light on the subject. 

‘* Above an hundred vears ago, 
the Duich were in possession of the 
art of printing with solid or fixed 
typ s, which in every respect, was 
superior to that of Dicot’s stereotype. 
lt may, however, be readily compre- 
hencded, that their letters were not 
cut in so elegant a manner; espe- 
cially when we reflect on the pro- 
gress which typography has made 
since that period. Samuel & J, 
Leuchtmans, bookse'lers at Leyden, 
have still in their possession the forms 
oi a quarto bible, which were construct- 
ed in this ingenious manner. Many 
thousand impressions were thrown off 
which are in every bedy’s hands, and 
the letters are still good, 

«| he inventor of this useful art was 
J. Vander Mey, father of the well- 
known printer of that name. About 
the end of the sixteenth century, he 
résided at Leyden. With the assistance 
ot Muller, the minister of the German 
Congregation there, who carefully su- 
perintended the corrections, he pre. 
pared and cast the plates for the above- 
mentioned quarto bible. ‘This bible 
he pubiished also in folio, with large 
margins, ornamented with figures: 
the forms of which are still in the 
nands of Eleve, bookseller at Ainster- 
dam ; also an English new Testa- 
ment, and Schoof’s Syriac Dictionary, 
the forms of which were melted down 4 
likewise a sinall Greek ‘Testament, 
ju 18mo 

“As far as isknown, Vander Mey 
printed nothing eise in this manner, 
and the art ot. preparing solid biocks 
was lost at his veatn, or at least, was 
not aiterwards employed.” 

It appears trom a curious and in- 
teresting pamphiet published ‘by Nich- 
ols of London, in 1781, entitled Bi- 
ographical Memoirs of William Ged, 
that that printer had made some pro- 
giess iw stereotype printing. Mr. Ged 
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began to prosecute this art in 7 
Alter a variety of disappointmeng, 
oceasioned chietly by the want ¢ 
spirit and honesty in his partes 
he returned to idinburgh, where , 
specimen of stereotype printing wa 
in a short time published by su 
scription. An edition of Sallust wa 
published in 1736. Not onlys Copy 
oi this work, but even a plate 
one of the pages is in possession 
Mr. ‘lilloch, who has likewise a copy 
of another small work, trom plate 
cast by the same artist. — [he book 
is Scongal’s Life of God, in the Soul 
of Man, 12mo. purporting to have 
been printed at Newcastle, in 174, 
from plates made by William Ged, 
goldsinith in Edinburgh. 

About 1775, Mr. Lilloch, professes 
having made a discovery of stereotype, 
without having had any Roowledge o 
Ged’s invention. — In the course of he 
labours he was assisted by Mr. Foulis, 
rinter to the university of Glasgow, 
Vhese gentlemen took out patents for 
England and Scotland, and several small 
works were stereotyped and printed 
under their direction. Mr. ‘J illeck, 
however, having removed trom Gia 
gow to London, tne proprietors did 
not farther avail themselves of thei 
patents, and the business was entirely 
discontinued. 

It is not a little singular, that the 
French should claim the merit of ths 
invention, though it was not till sever! 

‘ears after, that Dicot, a celebrated 
Kieneh printer, applied the stereotyp 
to logarithamic tabies, and several d 
the Latin classics. 

Some years after Mr. ‘Tilloch had 
linquished the prosecution of stereoty? 
printing, Mr. Wilson, an eminet 
printer of London, determined, wl 
the assistance of Earl Stanhope, te w 
every thing that was possible, in 
to bring this art to perfectiun, and te 
establish it in this country. 
vecasion, it is Said, that the Ea! 
availed himself of the instructions # 
Mr. Tilloch and Mr. Foulis. After” 
year’s application, Mr. Wilson anne 
ced to the public, that the 
success had crowned their exertio® 
and that the art of printing wa 
brought to a pitch of the most 
ampled perfection. Every things 
says,‘ is so adinirably contrived, ta 
tle most beauuful sunplicity 8 © 
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bined with the most desirable economy, 
j he looks forward to the happy 

siod, when an application of this 
valuable art to the manutacture of 
books, will be the means of reducing 
the prices of all standard books at least 
thirty, and In many Cases fifty per cent. 

in January, 1804, Mr. Wilson pro- 

esed the acoption of this valuable 
unprovement to the university of Cam- 
bridge, for printing bibles, testaments, 
and pray er-books, on terms, which 
with the approbation of karl Stanhope, 
who decled accepting any remune- 
ration tor his valuable services, were 
highly advantageous to Mr. Wil-on. 
An engagement was made—but some 
differences alterwards arising the con- 
tract was dissolved. 

‘Lhere is a book lately published in 
England, op stereotype printing, trom 
which the @urious reader may derive 
information. It-is entitied, ** An Ac. 
count of the method of casting Stereo- 
type, as practised by Charles Brightley, 
ot Bungary, Suffolk, with a stereotype, 
metal plate’’ Not having yet seen 
this work, I can only give the follow- 
Wig general account. When a work is 
to be stereotyped, the pages are set 
up in the ordivary way, with moveable 
types, and when they are made as 
currect as possible, a cast is taken trom 
eacli, to serve as a mould tor the stereo. 
type plate. Into this, of course, the 
Metal ly poured, aud thus is formed 
the solid stereotype plate, which is to 
be used at the press. 

Mr. Wilson alleges, that a very 
great saving of cust ts produced by this 
wewly invented mode, He gives a 
computation, showing the expenditure 
by both methods of printing, on com- 
position, reading, wear of type, and 
charges of Composition; and on paper, 
press-work, charges on press-work, and 
wsurance; and coi.ciudes that there is 
nearly lilty per cent saved by the new 
method. Besides this, as every page 
of the most exteusive work has a sepa- 
fale pate, all the pages must be equally 
hew and beauutul, whereas in priiting 
wih moveable types, this cannot be 
Me case, as it is necessary to distribute 
and recompose (hem, several times, in 
the Course of a large work. 

As to the security from error which 
Salieged as an advantage peculiar to 
WE serectype, it is altogether a miis- 
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take. The moveable types, which are 
set up for the printing of any book, 
may exhibit an impression as correct 
as the stereotype, prov.ded equal care 
has been taken to correct the proof- 
sheets, inthe one case as in the other. 
Atter Mr. Wikon disagreed with the 
uuiversity of Cambridge, be published, 
in stereotype, a pamphiet enttled, 
‘* Arbitration between the University of 
Cambridge, and Andrew Wilson.” Aud 
though it is to be supposed that every 
possible care was taken to :ender this 
work correct, it yet contains several 
errata. ‘Ihe work consists of only 
forty-four pages, and yet several inac- 
curacies may U* observed; as in the 
forty-first page, vied tor void, &c. 
Indeed it is evident, on the slightest 
cousideration, that it 1s not possible 
that first editions of works should be 
more correct when stereotyped, than 
when printed in the common way; 
and then it is besides worthy of remark, 
that errors in stereotype must be per- 
petuated through all subsequent edi. 
lions. 

‘+ In short,” says a respectable writer, 
‘we think that the stereotype art has 
much the advantage of Common printe 
ing, in standard books, of very exten- 
sive circulation, and constant demand, 
and wherein po alteration, as to plan or 
size, is ever allowed to take place; but 
for the common and most general pur- 
poses of the art of printing, the method 
by moveable types ts incomparably the 
best.” 

i have heard an ingenious printer say, 
that the stereotype printers had no ad- 
Vaiitage over bim, when he was able 
to keep his types standing. But then 
it is to be considered, how disadvantage- 
ous it is, to have so many types as are 
required for a book of any considera- 
ble size, occupied in a work, of which 
au edition is wanted, perhaps only 
every second year, This would be 
much more expensive than the pur- 
chase of stereotype plates for any 
woik, supposing that they should ever 
come to be manufactured for general 
use. ‘This would be an extension of 
the art, highly to be desired. lor, the 
mouldsfor the plates being once torm- 
ed, the casting of these plates, on the 
supposition of a considerable demand, 


must be a matter of very moderate 
Weuble and expense. 
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The books that have been printed 
in stereotype are very beautiful, and 
equally correct as the best editions 
ot books printed in the ordinary 
mode. But as it would seem that 
there is no great saving of expense by 
the new method, it has as yet been ouly 
very partially adopte ~d. 


~= Sos 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A DOCTOR, HIS 

PATIENT, ANDA WHISKEY DISTILLER. 

Doctor. 
QOD morning, Mr. A. how do 

JT you do this m: orning? 

Patient. Indeed, de » Doctor, I feel 
but very indifferent, my stomach much 
out of order, my hand trembies, and 
NV appe tite is quite gone, 

Dr. (Feels his pulse, puts his hand 
on his breast, &c.) ‘Truly, dear Sir, 
your whole frame seems much out of 
tone, but ll prescribe some medicines 
that will, | trust, be of great use. Hla! 
what is this on the side-board, that 
seems so fine and transparent ? 

P. Indeed Doctor that is an old 
acquaintance that you have = often 
charged* me to bave less intimacy 
with ; but | was so sickly, feeble, and 
thirsty this morning, that | could not 
vefrain from taking a glass of my old 
friend, diluted with spring water, other- 
wise, lam sure | would not have ex- 
gsted until now, 

Dr. Ga, ha! (shaking his head, and 
putting on a Very Important look) so, 
so, good day, sir, good bye, tarewell, 
(Galen and liy pocr-tes, and all the anci- 
ent and all tue modern physicians, doc- 
tors, quarks and apothecaries that ever 
@\tsted, or at present do exist, are pot 
abie to save you from the grave, if you, 
coutlary to My express directions, “and 
ijuections, Continue to hold up and 
yx intain an intercourse and intimacy 
with your insidious and most potent 
and invweibie ¢ nemy. 

P. >tay, dear Doctor, stay a few 
minutes, I shall in future be guided 
entirely by your advice aud drections, 

Ah, ab! | am very weak and feeble, 
feeble, (here a qua lm seizes the pateut 
and he almost fainis.) 

Distiller. Mr. Doctor, 1 have hi 
thersto bstened with much patience 
to your tmvectives ‘ee Wiikey, 
which it iil becomes a geoticman of 





" Man In My situatl.s 


your talents and liberality of seni. 
ments to utter, especiaily as the abu 
of itis conducive to your emolument, 
but of this more may be said again, 

It is as innocent of the crimes you 
lay to its charge, as a new-born infant, 
lt was made and created for the uge 
and health of man, i this damp and fog. 
gy, and rainy northern region; you 
know that the best and most nutritive 
solids or liquids taken to excess are fre 
quently productive of gouts, fevers, 
rheumatisims, and a long catalogue of 
diorders that end in death. 

Dr. llo'd, hold, Mr. Distiller, whe 
taught you the study of physic, and 
to enumerate the disorders incident to 
the human body ? 

Dist. With your good leave, 
dear, Doc tor, you will permit me 
to proceed in the vindication of my 
liguor. | said that the eXcessive use 
of those good things brought on various 
disorders, that terminated in death, 
As to myself, do | ever force any per 
son to use my liquor at all, hot or 
cold? are not all us votaries endued 
with conunon sense and free will; have 
they not power to partake ot such a 
quantity of its exbilerating body as may 
be useful, without going further? You 
may prescrive to your patients bolusus, 
and crocises metalorum, &c. in acete 
tal quantity, Out if by the 1 Ignorance of 
yourselt, or boy, a double dose is admis 
nistered, your patient is a dead man; 
he had no means of avoiding the blow, 
Not so with my friends, if they will be 
guilty of seli murder with their eyes 
open; let them be denied christian 
burial, det the priest only say, «« dust to 
dust, ashes to ashes, earth to earth,” 
aod omit “in sure and certain Lope 
af a resurrection into life eternal.” 

P. Hoid your peace Mr. Distiller, 
I have listeved with too much patience 
to your harangue, in vindication 
your liquer; no doubt some part 
it istrue, and some too shocking for a 
ato hear; do youdeny 
your uplortunate victim, after m the 
guise of frie ndship, you have reduc 
him to a state ot idivcity, and all the 
powers and taculties of bis mind a 
body, into a state of inanity and dis 
order. Hand me that decanter, Doe 
Lor—(whirls it iato the grate.) ‘There, 
monster, I bid you an eternal adiee 
(whiskey takes fire, makes a great ci 
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plosic Pg ee nal alee 
rapidity lightuing, and sets it on 
pre, a bustle ensues, however, the chim- 
yey is better cleaned than if a dozen of 
tive sooty trade had by turns ascended) 
wall, well, Lam afiad L have been 
too hasty, throws himself back on his 
armed chair, in a laugutshing condi- 
uon. 

Dr. Indeed patient you have doubt- 
less been rather violent in your pro- 
ceedings. No wonder you should be 
agitated at the Distitler’s defence, asthe 
grog you have taken this forenoon has 
somewhat de ranged your intellects 5 
lam glad, however, that you lave 
shown so much resentment.  Llow- 
ever, | donot imeaa to prevent you, 
at present, from a total use of your 
wonted enjoyment; you shad have 
one glass, tiat is half a naggin after 
diner, and the like after supper, and 
0 ore, On pain of eEXcommMuunication : 
(another decanter 1s set on the side 
board.) 

Dist. 1 am rejoiced, Doctor, you 
bave not excluded your patient entire- 
lyfrom the use of sO necessary a cor- 
dil, so there is no danger of this bot- 
tle partaking the fate of its much la- 
mented brother, who, even with his 
dymg breath, has rendered your patient 
av essential service, by cleaning his 
chimney, which was foul as the Agean 
stabie. But | must observe to you, 
gentlemen, that ifthe use of my liquor 
wastotally prohibited, the faimer, who 
is iny steady friend and advocate, 
would be unable to pay his rents, 
the lord of the soil could not then 
purchase even the necessaries, nut to 
say the luxuries of life; it is in vain to 
object against whiskey, because some 
tradesmen and labourers make an itn- 
proper use of the comforts it affords. 
It the mechanics were duly sober and 
acquired an independence, would they 
tol and drudge at their respective oc- 
Cupations? If the labourer did not sink 
‘part ol his earnings in whiskey, think 
You he would continue to siave and 
‘uitivate the soil for the small pittance 
«quired by the most severe aud con- 
stant toil? 
tot inpired by its means, would they 
th such ardour enlist in our fleets 
ad armies, and rush with impetuosity, 
ther to victory or to recline them- 
"Wes, and sleep the sleep of death, 
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ion ascends the chimney with the - 


lf our lads of spirit were. 
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on that large and adored bed, the bed 
of honour. 

Dr. Stop, stop, Mr. Distiller, if you 
please, until | enumerate a few of the 
bad consequences that a Close correspon- 
deuce with your liquor has produced. 


When we take into consideration 
suine ot the advantages attendant on 
those instances you have referred to, 
let us view the matter on the other 
side. Sf the tandiord has set his 
farms at so exorbitant a rent, that 
unless the produce of the farmer’s fields 
were converted into whiskey, the rent 
could not be paid, jet him be more 
just and moderate ia his demands, 
instead of that, 1s it jast or reasonable, 
or becoming, that the product of the 
best and richest of the farmer’s land 
should be converted isto your trans- 
parent and intoxicating liquor? = Ifa 
farmer finds a redundancy of barley at 
market, can he not convert the pro- 
duce of his best lands inte crops of 
wheat, oats, clover, &c. which would 
render these indispensably necessary 
and useful articles in greater plenty, 
and consequently cause the poor as weil 
as the rich to be supplied on lower 
terms; at the same time the farmer is 
abundantly recompensed for his toil. 
The argument concerning tradesmen 
and labourers is most fallacious, for we 
know by experience that such of thein 
as are frugal, support their families 
better, and when their property beyins 
to encrease, that such encrease gives 
a spur both to their industry and econo- 
ny; whereas, when they are drunken 
and dissipated, their miserable families 
can scarce exist, they grow lazy, ill- 
natured and indoleat, being tilled with 
an excess, of the spirit, not of re- 
ligion and virtue, but every thing of a 
contrary tendency. 

As to the lads of spirit you mention, 
a bad education, early habits of vice 
and dissipation, render them averse to 
auy mechanical or servile laborious 
employment. Hence by the wise 
permission of Providence, the lower 
orders of the miliary, and some in 
higher stations, ave made, as it were, a 
circle of fire, to guard the sober and 
industrious of all orders in the state, 
who by the products of their ex- 


ertious, pay for the subsistence of these 
guardians, 
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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
THE COURT OF JUNO....A VISION. 


; , 
‘*Non unihus darmro '”’ 


] AVING ptomised an amiable 
young lady to write something 
i onswer to a ) pe r, with which most 
of the djacies have been dispeased, 
tnserted in the former oumbers of the 
Beltust Magazine, i began to reflect 
ene evening list week how this was to 
he done. | have cover made ita rule 
fo perform 3 rupulously INV promises 
to the laches, Out this beng mace ra- 
ther hastilv, [was not alnitle at a ioss 
how to set about the task ; sundry 
plans presented themselves to my 
MmMagtnation successively, an 1 were in 
theie turns dsmussed, as deficent in 
soine esseotta points. Wearted at ast 
with reiterated Compartsons, without 
any approach to selection, 1 at Jast 
teil asleep, an }soon after, tnagnation 
seizing the rems which judgment had 
resigned, represented the Hig it as al. 
ready passed, and piaced me in my par- 
lour, engaged in some of the usual 
Oct UWpallonds otf the dav. A rap at the 
dour shortly aiter announced the ap- 
proach of visitors, and presently, to 
Hiv surprize, four young Sidies en- 
fered the room along wilh the | dy 
above-mentioned, Affer the usual 
conphinents were pis ed, they in- 
formed me, that there had been a 
meetlowg ot Line ladies of Ulster, 
to take into consideration the dl 
usage they had sustarned in Jupiter's 
etling them up to auction, that as 
this auction studi continued, and might 
do sotor a long tune, tor aught they 
hnew to the coutrary, they had re- 
solved to prevent it, hy 
message to Juno, to represent ther 
nce. but that 


sending a 


case, and beg her assista 
as they had heard ner usual Pesiaence 
was at a plice called Samos, which 
was bogh up in the Levant sea, and 
wis too tar for ladies to travel to 
they had agreed to entrust the com. 
mission fo me, and as bt had pro. 
mowed to assist ther cause, ti ey made 


Ha pont L should 


go. | urged many 
excuses, of its being a task | was rot 
quahhed toi, that they would eastls 
fil a more competent an bassado:, 
avd manv other pleas; but all in 
Parl, CCE) lang l could say was 


overruled, and go I most. A Vecep! 
was provided m= the port, a prime 
sailer, vith all sails set, ali hands a 
their stations, ving too, waiting for 
the boat, then on shore, to tabe 
mein. Every necessary was provides 
aboard, so that | had nothing to do 
but step into the boat; the ladies did 
me the honour to wecompany me to 
the water side, and on partin ' wished 
me a good vovage, presenting me at 
saine tme with a large packe 

instructions to read on the Ww: Y. on 

Lhe boat soon reac hed the ship, and 
we started with a tne gale over the 
quarter. bstaid on deck as log as 
| could see the ladies, who continued 
waving their handkerchiets ta token 
of good wishes, till we passed the 
next headland. 

The ocvan now opened to my 
view, but as it presented no novelty 
I went below, to view the slitp, and 
was greatly surprized to find it laid 
cut and constructed in every respect 
according to plans | had often thought 
of, but this not relating to the chief 
point of the business, any farther notice 
of it may be oinitted. 

Shortly after we bad lost sight of 
lind, [| heard a loud noise, as if all 
the mail coachmen in the three king- 
Goms were sounding their horns at 
once. On running up on deck to see 
whot it might be, | was presented with 
tie tine sight, often described in the 
anc.ent poets, of the whole court of 
Neptune bearing down en us from 
the windward, and found the noise to 
proceed from the ‘Tritous sounding 
their shells as a signa! for us to bring to, 

We fired twenty-one rounds by way 
of salute, to ol! Ocean's monarch, whe 
presently came round under our lee; 
the ladder was let down and manned, 
and he then marched up, accompa- 
nied by Amphitrite, and several of the 
sea goddesses, tle asked us where we 
were bound, and the captiin  reterring 
him to me, | told the nature of my 
embassy li) as few words as possible; 
whereupon he smiled very graciously, 
declared he hai always a_ peculiar 
veneration for the Trish Jacies, and 
would further the business as much # 
he could, and instantly dispatched 4 
‘Triton to Folus, with pos live ordefs 
to give us favourable winds the whole 
Way, aid at tle same Ume darting bis 
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trident into the sea, ordered it to 
smooth its waves, and lie still as we 
assed: he then calied jor pen and 
ink to write a letter to his vrother 
Jupiter, to be forwarded from the 
court of Juno. IL reminded him 
that the thunderer was then in lreland, 
amusing himself with auctions; but 
he said that did not signify, he might 
be home before long; or, if not, if 
we gave the letter to Hebe it would 
do as well for what he wanted, as she 
kept the keys of the cellar. 

ens and ink being brought, he 
sat down to write his letter, and we 
took that opportunity to pay our 
respects to the goddesses; we hand- 
ed them down tothe cabin, and Jaid 
our best wines before them; but they 
hoped we would excuse them in ask- 
ing for something stronger, on account 
of the cold nature of their element. 
We instantly opened our liquor cases 
on this for their accommodation, and 
Amphitrite drank very freely of ra- 
titee, but the rest of the goddesses 
preferred cherry brandy. 

lhetis being one of the number, 
and knowing that she was a great 
favourite with Jupiter, and was often 
at levee, I thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to get some intelligence from 
her of the present politics of the court 
of Olympus: I accordingly requested 
some information on this head, which 
she gave with great affability aad 
goodenature. She said that matters 
were greatly altered there sincé Ho- 
mers time. ‘That all the gods and 
foddesses were now grown perfectly 
polite, and had entirely laid aside the 
Coarse manners and vulgar language 
Which was then in fashion. hat 
Juno and- Jupiter had separate estab- 
lishments, and seldom met but on 
Public occasions and state days, but 
then always behaved to each other 
with the greatest civility: that how. 
‘ver Jupiter was as much afraid of 
*scolding as ever, and Juno still pre- 
served the ascendancy; which perhaps 
Was ina good measure owing to her so 
seldom making use of sharp’ words : 
that she passed most of her time 
with Diana and Minerva; that tbe 
Muses were often of the party, aad 
altogether formed a most delightful 
‘iety. ‘That the rest of the gods 
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and goddesses went on pretty much 
in the old way. Apollo was stil 
as fund of driving as ever, and in- 
tended to be president of the tour- 
in-hand club ; he devoted his evenings, 
however, to music, and that having 
tried all instruments in succession, he 
had lately laid them all by for the 
Insh bacp, which was his present fa 
vourite. That Bacchus was not fit 
company for ladies, especially since 
he used so much tobacco, and there- 
fore she seldom saw him; but had 
heard, that after having been greatly 
addicted to punch for many years 
since the introduction of spirituous 
liquors, he had again returned to 
wine, and preferred good old port to 
all other liquors. ‘lhat as to Venus, it 
was not to be supposed any of the mo- 
dest goddesses knew any thing of her; 
but as we must pass near her favourite 
island, it was probable we should heat 
something of heron the way. Nothing 
particular had happened to the rest of 
the divinities, except that Hebe had 
again been reinstated in her office, and 
the young gentleman who held her 
place was dismissed in disgrace. 

By this time Neptune had finished 
his letter, and I was called on deck to 
receive it; and the goddesses all came 
up at the same time. Neptune then 
gave me the letter, with many charges 
to see that it was sent to Ilebe, if 
Jupiter was not at Olympus. ‘Ihe sea 
chariots were ther all called up; we 
handed the goddesses into theirs, and 
Neptune followed. ‘ihey all set 
off at full speed; we gave them three 
cheers, and another saute of twenty- 
one guns, which was returned by a 
general flourish fom the tritons on their 
sheils. 

Neptune’s letter being open, I read 
the contents, which were as follows : 

« Neptune, emperor of all the 
seas, to his sublime eininence, Jupiter, 
emperor of the earth and air, aud his 
well-beloved brother: 

‘* Dear Jove, 

“It is a long time since I troubled 
you, nor did | think I should have oc- 
casicn now, but you will soon see how 
the case is, and will then excuse me. 
The purport of this letter is to draw on 
bn for my arrears of nectar, which 

ave beey lying over for many years 
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which happened, because as long as I 
could get right Nantz, | preterred it, 
as ageeing vest with the sea; but 
now 1 cas get no more, as the english 
have for some time fallen into Bona. 
parte’s snare, and have put his decrees 
in force against themseives, and all 
commerce 1s nearly a! an end, and no 
brandy is now to be had for money ; 
what little get is in presents from the 
British sailors, but L am loath to deprive 
the jolly dogs of the liquor they love 
best; they are my chief favourites, they 
have annibikited all the fleets of the 
world, and l now seldom hear a gun 
fired in my dominions. 

“"Lher success js really wonder 
ful, considering how little their high 
Mightinesses the admiralty have done 
10 assist them on shore, and with what 
extreme obstinacy all improvements in 
the naval arts have been repressed by 
them; what a pity, that hearts of oak 
should be thus at the mercy of heads 
of leather! At present | am obliged 
to drink port, which is but a thin h- 
quior for me, and even this supply, L 
fear, will be soon cut off, for ons, 
of lalavera, is in tui: retreat etther to 
Corcnna, or some such port; and when 
the remains of his army are embarked, 
the fkngush will not fail, as usual, to 
shut up the Portuguese ports against 
tieimselves and the rest of the world. 
lL therelore am obiiged to write for my 
allowance of nectur as aforesaid, and 
beg you will send me by the first 
ship torty pipes of the strongest Olym- 
po. parucular. [send this open, that 
Iiebe imay forward the above, if you 
shold not be in the way, as lam im 
grect need of good liquor: in that 
case sie will hand this to you on your 
arrival, and you may debit my account 
accordingly. Your's ever, Dear Jove, 

NEPTUNE.” 

1 had almost forgot to mention, that 

} took an opportunity, In conversing 
with Hhetis, to inquire about the mer- 
maid who lately was seen in the British 
seus. Shé assured me it was the same 
mermaid of which an account is given 
by Autolicus, in one oft Shakespeare's 
plays, and whose appearance then was 
attested by five justices. | asked what 
might be her business in the channel ? 
She sad, she could not be certain, 
but supposed she might be going 


‘ 
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on a visit to Mareen Ree, at Shane's. 
caste, Who was a near relation ot hers, 
I then asked how she contrived to get 
there? and was answered, that she 
u-ually swam up the river Bann; thet 
it she met with any falls or Salmon. 
leaps in her way, she sprang over 
them at a single bound, thinking no- 
thing of leaping forty feet clear out of 
the water. 4 thought this rather a 
bounce, | must coutfess, but did not 
think it polite to contradict a goddess, 

ihe goou effects ot Neptune’s mes. 
save to Lolus now became evident; 
a fine stcady gale sprung up N.W, 
and by N. and the sea continuing a 
sinooth as a mill-pond by the same 
favour, we set all our studding sails, 
and scucded away ata most amazing 
rate. ‘ihe wind continued in this point 
till we eame abreast of the streights, 
when it came round more to the west, 
and we -oon made Gibraltar. 

tlere we cast anchor, to take in wa 
ter, which being eifected, and our 
anchor a-peak again in a tew hours, 
we ouce more got under way, aud 
proceeded with our former rapidity, 

We had betore long a distant view 
of the smoaking top of Stroimbeli, 
and shortly alter saw the sublime 
exhibition of Mount Etna, in full 
eruption. 

Having passed Sicity and Malta, we 
steered for tlie archipelago, and soon 
came m view of the charming Islands 
of Greece; but had scarcely bezun to 
dist nguish them plainly, when we dix 
covered several boats advancing te 
wards us. ‘The captain took his glas 
to see what they might be, but socn 
laid it down again, saying, ‘ our voy 
age is now atan end, for we are just on 
the point of being carried in captives 
to that distant island.” ‘Lhese words 
were, however, spoken with a smiling 
countenance, and an air which by 9 
means coincided with the misfortune 
he announced, 


But my attention was now drave 
off to the boats that approached the 
ship, which to my astonishment ap 
peared to be rowed towards us OF 
females; and as they came nearer, MY 
surprize encreased, as | beleld thet 
more distinctly. 7 

The boats were of large size, and@ 
the most beautilul tomo, painted in Be 
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gavest manner, and adorned with carv- 
ed and gilt ornaments, of the most 
elegant designs; on benches covered 
with cushions of pink sattin, sat the 
most lovely and exquisitely formed 
young females | ever beheld, arraved 
in fancilul draperies of white muslin, 
disposed sO as to heighten every beauty 
it displayed, and add the colouring of 
warm imagination to those it conceal- 
ed: with oars of cedar they gently, 
vet swiltly, pressed forward to delici- 
ous music from the sottest and mellow- 
est flutes. When vear enough they 
hailed the ship, and we informed them 
we were from treland, and bound to 
Samos. “then gentiemen,”  thev 
replied, “if you please, you must 
first visit Paphos, where our queen 
wid mistress, the goddess Cytherea 
expects you; we are sent out to fetch 
youl, and bepe you will make no 
resistance.” = Lhe captain informed 
them in return, ‘that we were their 
humble slaves, and should not refuse 
to submit tothat power which all nature 
obeyed,” and 1minediately ordered the 
men to fire a salute in honour of their 
mistiess, and haul down their colours 
token of submission, Stop, gen- 
tlemen, eried the beautiful nymphs, 
hre not, these are not the salutes we 
le at Papiios, we thought Irishmen 
did not require to be taught how to 
adlute the Jadies;” immediately on 
this they leaped on board, with the 
utmost grace and agility, and saluted us 
all in their fashion, which is the same 
as that of our warm-hearted country, 
Where the frendly and innocent lip 
isstill presented, and the icy retine- 
meotot the petrifying cheek does not 
Yet prevail. Gentlemen, thev cried, 
sou are now our prisoners. “The prin- 
cipalof you must go ashore directiy, 
none of our boats, and we will take 
care to bring the ship and men safe 
Mo port shortly after you.” it would 
be in vain to resist, “nor indeed did 
Weever think of it, as no conquest is 
so complete as that over the will. 

lhe captain and | were soon seated 
mone of their boats, and ten of the 
young beauties prepared to bring us 
lo the shore, we oilered to assist at 
the oars, but this they would not per- 
~ Pages we instantly set off, leaving 
“Eshiptothe guidance of the other 
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The charms of the ladies prevented 
me from noticing any thing else hither- 
to; but | now discovered, that there 
were among them several little boys, 
of the most gracely and beautiful forms, 
and on looking more earnestly, | saw 
they bore Ltde wings on their shoui- 
ders, sofier and more white than the 
snowy down of the cygnet’s neck. 
I new perceived who they were, and 
trembled at their well known power, 
while | adinired their beauty. | was 
surprized. however, that none of them 
carried bows or quivers, or the fatal 
darts so much dreaded by all; and 
ope of them in his gambols round the 
boat coming near me, | could not 
forbear ‘asking why they appeared 
without their usual arms. especially 
when they came out to take prisoners ; 
with a lovely smiie he replivlk: ‘these 
arms you talk of were laid aside some 
centuries ago, we have long since 
learned that no weapons are more ef- 
fectual than those turnished by the 
eyes of the ladies, for distant encoun- 
ters; but for closer contests we use 
the galvanism of beauty.’’ You speak 
strange language. is gaivanism, which 
has lately been applied to so many 
extraordinary purposes, to become one 
of your weapons also? — Tt has been 
so, long betore the word was known in 
europe,” replied he; “but you will 
cease to wonder when I explain to you 
how it operates.” ‘The iittie fellow 
then most philosophically explained 
the whole matier, but this part of the 
history must be reserved for the + rans- 
actions of ‘Jhe Royal Sogiety, this not 
being a fit place for philosophical disser- 
tations. After this discourse, | clear- 
ly understood how Socrates became 
affected in the remarkable manner (be 
has described so particularly) when 
reading along with Aspasia; and com- 
prebended the origin of that gentle 
flime he mentions, which seeming to 
proceed from her beautiful arm lean- 
ing on bis shouider, softly by de- 
grees pervaded his whole irame. I 
understood also many other instances 
of asimilar nature, but of more modern 
date, which bad before puzzicd me not 
a litihe; and now saw that the poets 
have been only describing real tacts, 
when we have supposed them to be 
romancing, and that those flaimes and 
fires ot love, of wich they Lave writ- 
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ten so feelingly, far from being imagi- 
nary, had an existence perfectly real ; 
our error pespecting them only Consist- 
ing in supposing those mentioned to 
be of the nature of gross culinary fires, 
and therefo e only metaphorical, w here- 
as In tact they are those gentle galvanic 
flaines, which warm wituout consum- 
ing, and produce the most powerful 
eltects by causes almost wnpercepuble. 
Hence arose the error stated in the po- 
pular song of the Little Lovers : 

“Then the little maid replied, 

Should | be your little bride? 

Pray what should we lave for to eat? 

Will the fame that you're so rich in 

Light a fie i the kitchen} 

Or the little god of love turn the 

meat.” 
Those gross ideas proceeding entirely 
from contounding two fires totally dis- 
tinct 1 their nature. 

Lustiy, this accountof the matter, by 
the smiling boy, explained io me a 
mysterious advice given me by a 
sage; whom | had the good fortune to 
have both as the director of my studies 
and my triend, in my boyish days; to 
linpress the advice on my memory, 
he took the troyble to put it in verse, 
so as to form a didactic poem, of 
which the following are the two first 
verses. 

ADVICE OF THE SAGE, * * * * * * * 
TO HIS PUPIL. 
Uncess wise Boscovith is wrung, 

Round every atom is a sphere, 
Where its attraction is most strong, 

W hich lessens farther or more near; 
Suppose this system to amend, 

That love itself an atom ts, 

And mighty uses, 1 contend, 

Will flow from this by pothesis, 

At two feet distance round the Fair, 

Describe the circle, A. B.C. 

This we may fairly call the sphere, 

Of greatest sensibility ; 

When once the pains of love begin, 

With care avoid this dangerous space, 
Keep far without, or close within, ‘ 

You'll get relief in etther cage ; 

To mitigate love's cruel pains, 

A hard and weighty probleia is, 
My deivm two solutions gains, 

By Anaiysis and Syathesis, 

While these reflections passed in my 
mind, the boat hac ren hed the shore. 
On landiweg, the captain took leave of 
me, going off to join his men, with most 


w! the nymphs from the boat, to ano- 
, 





ther part of the island, where the ship 
was to be brought into port. 

‘Two of tie nymphs proceeded with 
me to the internal part ot the island, tg 
the palace of their queen, according to 
their orders. ‘lhe ground, as we ad. 
vanced, was covered with a profusion 
of flowers, and tlowering shrubs jg 
abundance presented themselves op 
every side, which perfumed the air to 
the highest degree. ‘lhe branches of 
the trees were covered with myriads 
of pairs of billing turtle doves, and 
innumerable spairows flitted across the 
intervals; on the larger boughs nume- 
rous monkeys played their gambols. 
The gazeile, the antelope, the zebra, 
and wild horse, sported on the verdant 
piains, and in the distance flocks of os- 
triches, passed across with the speed of 
arrows. ‘Lhe air was of that tempera 
ture, which caused a pleasing languor, 
and every object inspired ideas of plea 
sure and repuse. 

After passing through a few miles of 
beautiful scenes of this nature, a mag- 
nificent palace of white marble appear. 
ed in view, surrounded on three sides 
by lotty groves. It was oi the richest 
species of the Corinthian order, and 
folding doors of copper gilt, high! 
ornamented with fanciful devices, ad 
mitted us to a spacious vestibule, where 
acrowd of beautiful nymphs received 
us. After waiting here a short time, 
1 was ordered in to the presence, and 
a bymph more sumptuously attired 
than those | had yet seen, came for 
ward to conduct me. Another pair of 
golden doors were thrown open, and 
the queen of beauty appeared before 
my astonished eyes in all the splendour 
of her charms. 

‘The apartment was spacious, the 
walls were covered with immense 
mirrors, disposed in the intervals of 
magnificent columns of variegated mar- 
ble, with gold capitals and bases; 4 
rich Turkey carpet covered the floor, 
and ottomans overspread with crimsoa 
velvet, bordered with deep gold fringe, 
surrounded the space, where hundreds 
of nymphs of superior beauty, waited on 
the commands of their queen. 
as the stars are no more seen, when 
the sun rises from the ocean, so ¥% 
their charins eclipsed by thase of the 
divine Cytherea, who ‘was seated a 
the head of the room, on a sofa @ 
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bighly wrought ivory, raised on two 
te sof Parin marble, covered as the 
other furniture, with crimson velvet. 
She was above the middle size, and 
every limb andevery feature was formed 
with such exquisite re and pertec- 
tion of beauty, as to be separately astu- 
dy for an artist; the whole united, pro- 
duced a most dazzling effect, and [ 
stood motionless, with astonisument and 
admiration. 

She perceived my embarrassment, 
aud with a sweet look of encourage- 
ment, from her large blue eyes, or- 
dered me to approach, in a voice of 
inexpressible harmony and — softness. 
| directly obeyed, and was preparing 
{0 kneel at the foot of the throne, 
whea with the kindest condescension 
she ordered me to be seated on an 
ottoman near its steps, observing ‘that 
she leit to the haughty Juno the do- 
minion of pride, and contented herself 
with the homage of the weart.” | now 
was sufliciently relieved from surprize 
at her beauty, to be able to observe 
her dress, which was of the simplest 
form, of musliu shaded with a flowing 
mantle of light blue silk, without any 
ornainent but that of her splendid zone, 
richly set with jewels of immense 
value, and a single wreath of brilliants 
binding her auburn tre.ses 

With a divine simije she then inquir- 
ed the design of my voyage into those 
seas. | informed her as briefly as I 
could, to what my embassy to the 
court of Juno related, ana concluding 
that the Queen of Beauty could not but 
be favourable to the cause of my fair 
coutry women, who by their charms at 
leat, seemed to share largely in Ler 
gts. 1 solicited her interest with that 
goddess in their favour, having Jittle 
doubt of receiving a propitious answer, 
and considerable aid in my suit ; but 
Was somewhat disappointed with her 
reply, when she informed me: “ ‘hat 
my Countrywomen were no favouriies 
of hers, nor did she feel much inclina- 
tion to befriend them; that they pre- 
ferred the favours of Minerva and Diana 
to hers, and to them | might apply; 

her part she could not enter ito 
the merit of those prudish virtues, 
Which were confined by domestic fet- 
ters, and of those were cheir chief 
boast. ‘hat | must know well thata 
wtlful discharge of conjugal duties 





was no recommendation to her, on the 
contrafy, the reciprocal endearments 
ot family ties, appeared to her quite 
ridiculous. Ifiny countrywomen were 
the most faithful and affectionate wives, 
the most dutiful daughters, and the 
tenderest mothers jn the world, could 
1 suppose that would please her? the 
greater their excellence in these re- 
spects, the more disagreeable they 
were to her, and *t was owing to this 
very excellency, which she well knew 
they eminently possessed, that they 
had so little of herfayour: that at all 
events, even if she was inclined to 
serve their suit, she had no power ; 
that she and Juno were, as of old, of 
opposite parties; she being in the 
French interest, while Juno and Mi- 
nerya espoused the English cause. 
‘That she very seldom went to Ireland, 
for the 1easons before mentioned, and 
took little interest in it, having such 
ample amusement in the French and 
Knglish capitals, between which she 
usually divided her winters; that she 
had lately a political quarrel with Juno; 
for that having formed a plan to serve 
her friends, the French, at the expense 
of the English, she had employed her 
emissary Mary Apne Clark, to use 
the influence with which she had pur- 
posely furnished her, for the over- 
throw of the British army, by the 
promotion of incompetent and ignorant 
persons to the rank of otticers, who 
could not fail to lead their men into 
every disaster and disgrace, when 
brought into the field against the well 
selecied commanders of Napoleon, 
wio, in their promotion, considered 
their individual inerit as soldiers alone, 
not their connections with his senate, 
or the weight of their purses. ‘That the 
business was proceeding as well as 
could be wished, and numbers of 
officers of the above description were 
appointed in the British army; whea 
Britannia became so much alarmed, 
that she applied personally to Juno, 
who instantly dispatched Muwerva té 
her assistance; that Minerva had 
brought forward her friend Colonet 
Wardle, by whose exertions in the 
senate, the nation were made sensille 
o! the plot, and the matter ended for 
the present, by the changes which took 
»lace in consequence of the discovery. 
dijat Juno bad Leen very angry with 
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her for the part she took in the affair; 
but this she did not mind, and that 
though they had contrived to seduce her 
emissary from her service, she knew 
how to make even her serviceable to 
her cause in spite of them; that though 
she would delay the punishment her 
perfidy deserved, in the end she in- 
tended to punish her severely, by dis- 
grace and poverty at the close of her 
life; and in the mean time would 
cause her to betray her new friend, the 
colonel, after leading him into such in- 
discretions as would lessen his influence 
considerably, if not totally destroy it.” 
{ could not help feeling somewhat 
hurt at the contempt with which the 
goddess talked of our military; and 
as our famous expedition for Wal- 
cheren was then fitting out, | men- 
tioned it with some exultation, stating 
the prodigious prepurations made, the 
great pains taken by ministers, who 
even attended on the embarkation in 
person, aud had spared no expense 
to render every thing complete ; ad 
ding also what was expected froin 
the favour of Providence on the un- 
dertaking, from the prayers of the 
pious Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who was known to be most powerful 
in prayer; and also from the prayers 
of Mr. Wilberforce, and all bis evan- 
gelical friends, who were heartily dis- 
posed to spare no efforts in this way 
jor its success; hoping that all this 
youll induce her divinitysh'p totalk of 
ouratlaiys with somewhat more respect. 
But | was still more mortified, when 
she burst into a loud and long con- 
iinued fit of laughter, and then ob- 
served, that she had contrived a me- 
thod to render this fine expedition 
periectly abortive, by the simplest 
means Wmagwwable ; that she had ap- 
plied to Morpheus to personate his 
great votary and worshipper, the noble 
commander of the expedition, and 
lead the army_in his place (which 
was no great difficulty, as there was 
such a resemblance in their persons 
and manners, that cne migit be easily 
taken forthe other ;) and that at the 
present moment Morpheus was ia 
actual command in Walcheren, whiie 
his lordship was snug in his bed in 
Londen, locked up in a private a. 
prtment ; and that perhaps I might 
See something more of tiis buiess 
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on my way back. That as to thy 
prayers of the Evangelicals, or, 
they were more properly called py 
the people, the Jeilysculls ; the of 
fabie of Jupiter sed the waggone 
would explain what was to be ¢. 
peas from indolent prayers, unaided 

y any manly effort to further ther 
design. 

She then concluded, by retuming 
to the business of my enbaay? say. 
ing, that though she was no friend tg 
my countrywomen, for the reasons aj. 
reacly stated, yet that in consideration 
to the zeal t had manifested in the 
cause of her sex, she would do the 
only thing she could to assist me, 
and would thereiore dispense with my 
performing the u-ual residence of forty 
days in ber island, which all men who 
landed there were obliged to do bya 
ancient law ; but as she could not pos. 
sibly dismiss the captain and his crew 
till after that time, sie would orcer one 


of her jigit vessels to be ready to 


convey me on the next morning, to 
the present residence of Juno, which 
was then not at Samos, as | supposed, 
but at Delos, where she and Minerva 
were both on a visit to Diana, with 
whom they now spent much of their 
time. Saying this, she rose from her 
throne, commended me to the care of 
her nymphs, and wishing me a good 
voyage, retired to an inner apartment; 
after first graciously presenting me her 
divine hand to kiss. 

‘Lhe touch of this celestial hand, the 
model of beauty and perfection, 0 
casioned a delicious sensation so pow 
erful, as for some time to deprive 
me of recollection, and when | re 
covered, the goddess was no more to 
be seen, and | found myself again 
surrounded by her nymphs; who, ina 
inost obliging manner led me to as 
loon, where a table lay spread with’ 
variety of exquisite dishes, an abu 
dance of the finest fruit, from all parts 
of the worki, and a profusion of the 
most delicious wines. |§NEMORENSIS 

Lo be continued. 





To the Editor of the Belfast Magazitt. 
—ape 
SIR, 
AM your constant Reader, and 
A fond of exploring and ‘discoveriij 
the antiquities of Ulster, and perce 
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ing, that you insert in your Maga- 
zine, dissertations on these subjects, 
if you think the following account 
of the objects poiuted out to me, 
whea travelling on the mail-coach 
road, from Belfast to Antrim, wor- 
thy the attention of travellers you 
may insert it in your useful Publi- 
cation. 1 am &c. 

Antico, Oct.1,18909 | Jane M‘D, 

Yesterday on getting into the coach 
for this place 1 tound in it a silent, 
grave looking, elderly man, who was 
unwilling to give any answer to my 
questions, but, yes madam, or no ma- 
dam, 

But, when a mile from town, being 
struck with the beauty of the plan- 
tations, and neatness of the seats on 
the land side of the road, and with 
the beauty of the bay on the other, 
| asked this man, whose name, he 
said is Senex, the name of the land ; 
he said Skiog-O’ Neil, adding, that 
this country was once the property 
of the O’Neils; the parish is a vi- 
carage called Shankil, or the old 
church; that Belfast was more an- 
cient than it appears; that the date 
of the castle of Belfast is unknown ; 
that it was inhabited before Elizabeth's 
time by Rando|phus Lane, and granted 
by her to Sir Thomas Smith, the 
eller, and to Thomas Smith, esq, 
the younger, with a vast tract of 
adjoining lands, on condition, that 
they should keep in readiness a cer- 
tain number of foot-men, and horse- 
men, well accoutred and horsed, and 
be ready to musier in a certain num- 
ber of days, after being required by 
Proclamation in Antrim. When Sic 
A. Chichester, was lord deputy, such 
a proclamation was issued in the tine 

James [, neither of the Smiths 
‘ppearing as required, their patent 
Was forfeited ; the castle and cinament* 
of Belfast were granted to Sir Arthur. 
The family inhabited this castle till 
t was destroyed by fire, and two 
ladies burnt in it. 

his bay contains about 24 square 
mies, fit for the secure anchorage of 
Se anal 








* Cinéin (Irish) is a family, ahd cina- 
a ts the district or habitation of a 
‘wily, Cinament of the castle of Be's 
mst Must mean the land possessed by 
We family living im the castle, 
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large ships. ‘The pool in which ves« 
sels lie, about three miles down, is 
Carmoil (the place of heaps of fish.) 
The whole bay is in most maps write 
ten Carrickfergus bay, from the name 
of the founder of that castle, situated on 
the shore ,about eight miles from Belfast, 
supposed by some historians to be the 
first king of Scotland; but at the 
time of the erection of this edifice, 
[reland was named Scotia, and Scot- 
land, Caledonia; our historians men- 
tion two kings of Scotia, of the name 
of Fergus; the first of whom erect- 
ed this pile. 

‘Two mies and a half from Belfast, 
are the ruins of a castle, vulgarly call- 
ed Green-castie, corrupted trom Cais- 
lean Greiné, the sunny castle, from 
its situation. 

The rocky hill to the north of it 
is called Cave hill, from a number 
of caves in it, cut out of the rock; 
the lowest cave is like a large room 
16 feet wide, and 18 long, the roof 
is flat; the second higher up, is a- 
bout 10 feet long, and 8 wide, the 
top isin the form of a Gothic arch; 
the third is twice as large as the first, 
aud the fourth resembles the second. 

The bold front of this hill, with 
the sharp adjoining rocks, exhibit a 
most beautiful picturesque view. 

The range of mountains which ex- 
tends along this shore, exhibits a 
great variety of picturesque scenes, 
and the springs and streams which 
issue from them are the sources of 
comfort and wealth to the surround- 
ing iwhabitants. 

On turuing from the shore to Tem- 
ple Patrick, we get a view of the 
sinall church of Carinoney, anciently 
named Coole of Carnmoney. This 
parish, Ballylinny, called also Bai- 
lywalter, and the parish of Baily- 
martin, are united, On the leit we 
have a view of Collinward-mountain, 
on the top of it are two cairns, an- 
cient cemeteries, in use, betore the 
time of interring the dead. ‘Whe road 
then enters the small vicarage of 
Moylusk (the plain of the cave.) 
‘This was the property of the knights 
of St. John of” Jerusalem in Ireland. 
‘The vicarial tythe is paid to the 
Dean of Connor in Carrickfergus, 

This small viearage, with three town- 
lands adjacent, Craigarogan, Kilgreet, 
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and Barnes, were granted by patent to 
Sir Arthur Chichester, and by him to 
one of the officers in his regiment ; 
at length it was conveyed by assign- 
ment to the farnily of Upton, and by 
them to the family of Rowley. 

The name of the townland of 
Kilgreel, is from a church near 
Roughtort, signifying the church of 
the dagger. ‘This parish is called 
Carngraney, from a curious anctent 
stone building near it, like an an- 
cient cromleach, or altar, raised upon 
stone supporters. “These large stones 
were twelve in number ranged from 
S.E. to N.W. that one toward the 
west, is six or seyen feet high, that 
to the east, nearly, on the ground ; they 
appear like steps of stairs, gradually 
rising from east to west. The name of 
this [ think is Carne Greing, or the 
cairn of the sun. 

Near this is an ancient mount suppos- 
ed so be intended for a large tempie, 
on which the surrounding inhabitants 
worshipped the sun ; adjoining are se- 
veral fortifications very different from 
the round raths of the Irish, and 
are probably Danish. On the rising 
ground, we have a view of the church 
and mount of Doanegorr, or the goat 
mount; and of the beautiful valley 
in the bettom of which runs the six- 
mile water ; so called, because the road 
from Carrickfergus to Antrim, e'ther 
touches it, or is near it, at that distance 
from this ancient fort. “lemplepatrick} 
ence a beautiful village was mostly 
burnt by the Monaghan Miltia the day 
after Antrim fight. [his vicarage once, 
the property of the knights of St. John, 
is now united to Antrim. ‘Three towns 
adjoining were granted by deed by Sir 
Arthur to Humphry Norton, who built 
the castle here, and gave it the name 
of Castle Norton, this district in the 
county book is the district of Castle 
Norton. We next passed the six-mile 
water, anciently Owen Neview (the ri- 
ver of the woods) at Dunethery, where a 
beautiful mount is planted with trees, 
the name signifies the middle mount 
being in the middle of the valley: 
this is in the grange of Nalteen; near 
this is an ancient Church in ruins, 
to what monastery it was attached is 
uncertain, 

Un the north side of the river the 
road passes through Island ban, one 


Strictures on Mechanivus. 








(Oct, 
of the eight towns of Muck 
The ofhet seven towns are on 
south side of the six mile 
Colman obtained a grant of thy 
district called Elo, from the O’ Neils, » 
a meeting in tara; in the year 559. 
hence his mame is Colman Elo, } 
founded a famous monastery in this 
place which bas beet cailed Mucky. 
more ; | think corrupted trom the try 
dedication, = saints Or 4g 
but to Mochd mér, the great 

or very great One. aS 

These eight towns were granted’ by 
James t. to Sir Roger Langford about 
the year 1659, they are now part of 
the property of the family of Mas. 
reene. 

When near Antrim we have 2 nev 
of a round tower entire, which has beep 
built on the plan of the ancient 
round towers of Ireland, supposed to 
have been places for preserving the 
cred fire of the country. ‘Ihere was 
adjoining this tower a monastery called 
Entroia, a supposed improvement of 
the name Antrim, which signifies the 
caves of the sorcerers. 

The town was once 2 flourishing place 
with two excellent fairs held on the 12th 
of May and 12th of November, anda 
good market every week on lhursday; 
but since the non- residence of the Ma» 
sareene family it has been declining: 
Randelstown and Ballymena have suc 
ceeded to most of its trade and man 


‘factures. On the south side of the r- 


ver adjoining Antrim was the little mo 
nastery of Massareene, from Masrain,a 
beautiful portion, this small district was 
granted to Sir Arthur by James the firs, 
and is still part of the estate of the 
Donegail family. ‘Che inhabitants of 
this beautiful and fruitful vale, betweea 
Carrickfergus-bay, and Lough-neagh, 
are almost universally Protestant die 
senters. 

i inquired why Senex did not publisd 
an ancient and modern history of thy 
County. He answered such is 
expected from the Literary Society 


Belfast. 
ist 
Tu the Ediior of the Belfast Magaum 
SiR, , 
N your Magazine for June last, | 
I was gratified to see some exper 
wients upon the bydrometer, published 
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Rider. The author was very 
ge much so, that | could have 
wished to have seen the different things 
better explained ; and from the conclu- 
sion of your Magazine for August last, [ 

ed to have had some rational and 
candid observations upon the same sub- 
ject; bat when I came to peruse the piece 
: Mechanicus, in the Magazine for 
ber last,! was muclidisappointed. 
echanicus “should first have taken 
his ground deliberately, and made him- 
self acquainted. previously,” before he 
wrote upon a subject that he seems 
not quite acquainted with, 

Through the medium of your Ma- 
gizine, | beg leave to oifer the follow- 
ing observations, in support of that 
truth which Mechanicus seems not to 
have rightly understood. 

Mechanicus informs us, that hydro- 
meters ought to be made with small 
stems for accuracy, and immediately 
after condemns sinall stems, because 
they cannot be divided upon the 
stem, and the range will be so limited 
as to render it nearly useless. Had 
Mechanicus been ‘a discerning artist,” 
he might have Known that such ‘hy- 
drometers have inet wish general ap- 
probation (where accuracy is required) 
a the range can be encreased by 
weights ; also, many of the most ac- 
curate hydrometers have no figures 
marked on the stem. ‘This knowledge 
would not only have saved him any 
farther demonstration, but have taught 
him also the use of what he calls « this 
Warm water thermometer,” viz. ‘* what 
care is necessary for observing the 
temperature of the fluid, before its 
speciic gravity can be correctly 
nown.” But I also am of a de- 
cided opinion, that this does not 
apply that a new discovery is made, 
ut an useful caution is certainly 
> Hera as such I took it at first, and 

think most candid readers would 
Understand it in hike manner. — But 
Mechanicus seems to have bad us 
litle reason as candour, which will 
appear from the following observa. 
tions: “ Mr. R. observing the hydro- 
meter he had made, so very sensible 
i showing the different specific gra. 
vity of fluids, seems to have apphed 
Ht 10 the old and well-known fact,. viz. 
Were two bodies balanced in a pair of 
scales, in air, water, of spirits, &c. 

these two bod es are very differ- 
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ent in size, they will lose the balance 
in another medium of different density. 
Whether this was Mr. R’s datum or 
not [ cannot say, but his avplication is 
much the same. Mr. R. places a large 
glass bubble, hermetically sealed, on 
the top of the stem of the hydrometer 
(see the figure in the Magazine tor last 
June) and adjusts it in water to stand 
at the height required, having the 
lower ball immersed in water, and 
the glass or air-ball, in the air, with a 
smali stem connecting the two balis to- 
wg it is easy to conceive wasthis hy- 
rowneter so adjusted, and to be placed 
under the receiver of an air-pump, 
and the air partly exhausted, the air- 
bali would sink, because the medium 
the air-ball is in, in this case, will 
become lighter ;~ but should the air be 
condensed, it would rise, because the 
medium would be specifically heavier ; 
comparatively the same as an egg will 
sink im fresh water, and swim in pickle, 
because the salt makes the water heavi. 
er. Every bucyant body will carry 
or bear the we, of the water re- 
moved by the : for. instance, 
should the body and Celiac of an hy- 
drometer weigh two ounces, and the 
weight of the water, when it is im. 
merged therein, be equal to five 
ounces, it will take three ounces to 
sink it; and suppose three ounces to be 
the weight of a glass bubble placed as 
before. mentioned, the active weight 
of this bubble to sink the body, wil] 
vary in weight by the different spe» 
citic gravity of the air, the same asthe 
buik of air removed by the glass bubble 
varies, aod occasion the hydrometer 
to sink deeper, or rise higher, accord- 
ing to the change which takes piace 
jn the air. But what says Mechanicus: 
‘this is impossible,” because glass is 
heavier than the air. He might also 
have said, with the same propriety, 
that a ship cannot have masts, be- 
cause wood, &c. is also heavier than 
air. ‘This kind of philgsophy I must 
leave to Mechanicus to give a nae. 
‘Lhe reason and candour displayed by 
him can best be known by comparin 
his remarks, and note upon this tread” 
contained in the Magazine before men. 
tioned; and I wiil leave the candid 
reader to judge who the words Me. 
chanicus applies to Mr. R. suit best; 
viz. ‘“how has #% happened, that an 
 surdity so glaring etcape the 
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notice of an observing artist?’? ‘The 
rhapsody made use of by Mechani. us 
prevents me from following lim any iar- 
ther, to give room for a few obser- 
vations of my own: Having tried the 
water barometer, as described in hig. 2, 
(sce Magazine for June last) and have 
found, by repeated trials, a propor- 
tion between the body B. and the air 
in the small vessel—that seem to be 
correct, and to answer what Mr. R. 
proposes, viz. that it did neither rise 
nor fall between the temperature of 
55 degrees of Farenheit’s scale and 70 ; 
and | have found asize for a stem that 
also answers my expectation; but at 
tirst I made the stem too small, the 
consequence was that it could not be 
balanced, so as to stand at a mean 
height, but would either sink or 
swin, and stand at no other place 
than the top or bottom. But two 
diflicalties, arise, and remain with me, 
one is, bow to adapt a scale to it, so as 
to correspond with a uvercurial baro- 
meter; the other sull appears to me 
equally as difficult, to get air to 
preserve the sane proportion, aml not 
diminsh in bulk. | would mention 
fhe proportions | have already found, 
and fhe kind of air | used; but hope 
that Mr. K. will give some more in- 
formation, being thanktul tor his hints 
already given; and LT think much bet- 
ter of this water ba.ometer than asa 
** visionary toy.” 4. B.C. 
Dubin, Oct, 7. . 
-— on re 
Remarks on the leiter of M.D.C. 

jn resly to what 17. D.C. has stated 
in partoat his letter, of an apparent in- 
clination against Mr. itider in the Con- 
ductors of the Magazine, we can as- 
sure him he is totally misiaken; that 
on the conmraryu, Our Care to preve ut 
RIS Fee ling v be mg wou nded nec adi ssly, 
acas so great, that we cui oul so metny 
passages of ihe frst paper sent us by 
Mechanicus on the subject, which we 
thought would hav. thar tendency, that 
Mechunicus sent io demand his paper 
bach ugain: with the Sollowiniz ObserT- 
TALLONS GNNEAC dio al, which, ase Fpress- 
2g the opinions of ifie Pri } ri tors Oa 
the pornt of managing dispuied sub- 
J.cts Ua OUP Work, We luxe this Oppor- 

funy bo insert; . 
‘Lie second paper sent us by Ve 


chumicas is bat wisericd in the lasé 
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ing Regence a en gt 
hee 
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number ; but from this also we prune 
ed seme aspertizes, though in ee 
neral it was so much more moderaie 
than the first asto make this less neces. 
sary. sor the same reason stated wy 
ihe annexed observations, we hare 
omitted an irrivating paragraph at 
the end of the letter of M. D.C. On 
mow sulgects stated in the Magazine, 
the necessity of free and tmpar nal dis- 
cussion is obvious; we take no part oa 
either side, but us moderators of that 
warmth hich controversy of any kind 
7s too apt to excile ; but Y pariiality 
is al all justzfiable, it ix on the side of 
those who favour us wiih original pa- 
pers, and such thé Editor at least ac- 
knowledges he foit in favour of Mr. 
Rider’s communication for this reason. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PAPER OF Mi 

CHANICUS FIRST SENT. 

Mr Rider has not stated that the 
stem of his. hydrometer was made of 
wiass, as here asserted; the stem of 
wt was probably of wire or thin brass, 





of which onty the thickness is stated 


without mentioning the breadth. — Se- 
veral rough expressions of Mechanicus 
have been omitted ; such are at least 
useless on most subjects, but on those 
ct the nature of this paper are peculi- 
urly objectionable, and have the less 
carcuse, as these subjects contain ne 
thing to excite the passions. Jf our 
Corrcspondenss would in future con 
sider this, they would much oblige 
us, and would save to themselves the 
trouble of writing «hat cannot be ww 
scrted, and to us, that of erasing it. 
hor the above reasons, two of t 
authors notes have been oniitted also; 
in the first we agree with him that the 
word baromeier is preferrable to ba- 
roscope, from tis being more im Us 
but olject to the language im which 
this observation is conveyed. The other 
note is a personal replection, and coe 
tains nothing to illusirate the suljett 


For the Belfust Mon. ly Magazine. 


An Account of the progress of Joseph 


Lancaster's plun for ihe Education of 


poor Children, and the training Y 

Masters for country Schools. 

N the year 1798 Joseph Lancaster 

opened a school in St. Georger 
helds, for the education of the chil 
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dren of the poor, at a very reduced 
charge. ID the prosecution: ot this 
work he was obliged to devise plans 
of economy, iD order to diminish 
the expense of books, paper, &c.— 
and also a particular kind of disci- 
pline, thathe might be able to ma- 
nage a large number of children with- 
out the necessity of employing ushers 
or assistants with salaries. the pre- 
sent state of perfegtion exhibired by 
his school is the result of numerous 
experiments and indefatigabie atten- 
tion during anumber of years; and 
it is with gratitude and pleasure that 
he acknowledges the encouragement 
Le has received trom enlightened and 
benevolent individuals, which — has 
from time to time operated as a 
powerful stimulus to persevering ex- 
ertion. In an early stage of his la- 
bours, he obtained the patronage aud 
liberal support of the Duke of bedford 
and Lord Somerville, who commenc- 
ed a subscription for buildings ne- 
cessary, to form a large school-room, 
ja order that his experiments in tu- 
ition might be exhibited on a grect 
number of children; this object 
wes soon accomplished; the school 
was opened as a free school, and 
children received to the number of 
seven hundred. 

The same benevolent personages, 
looking forward to the more general 
itlusion of these benefits, were de- 
sivous that a plan should be established 
lor training young men and lads as 
<hool-inasters, that by a practical 
knowledge of the inproved modes of 
tuition they might be qualified to su- 
perintend schools to be formed. in 
various parts of the kingdom upon 
the same plan, 

lhe institution in the Borough-road, 
‘herefore, consists of free schools for 
"ys and girls, and ap establisiunent 
lot boarding, clothing, and traning 
“P Young men and women for school- 
faasters and school-mistresses, so as 
» qualify them to undertake the 
Charge of new schools. 

. lo this school and establishment, 

he King and Queen, the Prince of 

#es, the Princesses, and the Roy- 
ukes, have extended their ps 

Vonage and annual bount y- 

a detail of the precise nature 

# bis plan, Joxyeph Lancaster refers 


- 


al 


to his printed book, intitled “ Im- 
provements in Education ;” but its 
distinguishing features are these : 

1. That by his system of order 
and rewards, together with the divi- 
sion of the school into classes, and 
the assistance of monitors, one master 
is able to conduct a school of one 
thousand children, 

2. That by printing a spelling- book, 
or any other lessons for reading, in 
a large type, upon one side of the 
paper, aud pasting the sheets thus 
printed, on a pasteboard, they may, 
when suspended to a nail, against the 
wall, be read by any number of chil- 
dren; a method whereby one book 
will serve for a whole school, instead 
of a book for each child. 

3. That by the introduction of 
writing upon slates, and one boy spell- 
ing to his whole class any certain 
word, the boys in the class will in- 
stantly write it, going on in this man- 
ner for an hour or more, so that 
boys may write and spell one hun- 
dred words in the course of a morn- 
ing: a method whereby five hundred 
boys may spell and write the same 
word, at the same instant of time. 

4. An entire new method of in- 
struction in arithmetic, wholly super- 
ceding the former method of setting 
sums in cyphering books, or using 
books, as Walkinghame’s or Dil- 
worth’s assistant for the four first rules: 
a plan whereby any child who can 
read, may teach aruhmetic with the 
utmost certatuty. 

5. ‘The expense of education is re- 
duced toa very trifing sum. Schools 
for three hundred children may be 
supported at the rate of seven  shil- 
lings per annum for each child; and 
for a greater number of children, it 
may be reduced to four shillings per 
annum for each child, 

And lastly, while Joseph Lancaster 
is anxious to lay the foundation of 
religious and moral principies in the 
quthful mind, he studiously ayoids 
intreducing coptroverted theological 
poiuts, aml in short, every thing which 
is peculiar to any sect or party. The 
holy Scriptures ts the only religious 
boys taught in the school; for here, 
as Sir W. Jones expresses it, we have 
“purer morality than can be collect- 
ed from any other book in any Jan- 
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guage:” or as Locke has well observ- 
ed, a volume which has “ God for 
iis author, salvation for its end, and 
truth without any mixture of error for 
ils subject.” 

By proceeding upon this broad and 
general basis, there is nothing repul- 
sive to the feelings of any particular 
sect, but the doors of his schools are 
thrown open to receive the whole 
community. . 

‘The good which must arise from 
the extension of these elementary 
schools, cannot be calculated: their 
influence upon the morals and con- 
duct of the lower orders of society 
has already been experienced ; and 
we may eutertain more than a hope, 
that they will not fail to diminish the 
number of crimes, cher.sh and pro- 
mote virtuous dispositions among the 
great mass of the people, and thus 
most materially contribute to the 
happiness and security of the state.— 
In some places where J. Lancaster 
has established schools, by the com- 
mittees dividing the children into dif 
ferent bodies, and conducting them 
to the several places for worship, 
hundreds of children are taken in an 
orderly manner to attend divine ser- 
vice, who formerly profaned the Lord’s 
day by idle and riotous conduct in 
the streets. ! 

In the Borough-school alone 4000 
children have been educated, whose 

rents were of the poorest descrip- 

ion, and hitherto no instance has 
been noticed of any one of these be- 
ing charged with a criminal offence 
in any court of justice. In this schcol 
the progress of the children in learn- 
ing is rapid; it is no uncommon 
thing for one or two huydred boys 
to obtain tickets of commendation 
daily, and more than one hundred to 
have rewards for merit in the course 
of a single week, ‘The improvement 
in morals, and the habits of order a- 
mong the children who are educut- 
ed on this system in town or coun 
try is of the most gratifying nature. 

At firistol a school for 300 chil- 
dren has been opened, and the order 
is so complete, that a boy of thirteen, 
can keep school as well as the mas 
ter. At its commencement, prefane- 
ress was so Commop among the chil- 
cren, that it was not unusual for 70 
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or $0 boysto be found swearing in the 
school-room in the course of a gi, 
gle week ; such instances now rarely 
occur. A lad who only eight month 
ago, could neither write nor cypher, 
is now head monitor of the school, 
having obtained his learning in the 
act of teaching others. The general 
improvement of the children is ob. 
vious and striking; and many of 
the parents have veluntarily expressed 
their satisfaction. This school was 
organised by a young man, jot nine 
teen years of age, an apprentice to 
Joseph Lancaster. 

In the town of Swansea, is a schoo! 
in which 270 children are vow edo. 
ating ; it is conducted by an excel. 
lent young man, who had his edu. 
cation in the school at the Borough. 
road, and acted as one of J. Lanea:- 
ter’s earliest monitors ;° this school js 
in high order, and the accounts of 
the improvements of the scholars very 
satistactory. . 

At the request of a number of 
gentlemen belonging to the Univer. 
sity of Cambridge, and by permission 
of the vice chancellor, Joseph Lay 
caster explained the principles of his 
lan of education, in a public lecture 
in the town hall of that place, anda 
school was formed with the particu: 
lar sanction and support of gentlemen 
of the first respectability in the wn 
versity, who constituted themselves | 
committee for its management: the 
school consists of about 230 boys, 
and although it has not been openel 
above six months, the improvement 
of the children is very considerable 

At Canterbury a royal free schod 
has also been established with th 
sunction of the mayor, the 
in parliament for the city, 
aldermen, the deputy lieutenant ¢ 
the county, and a number of respet 
table citizens: among the subse 
are General Cartwright, aid-du-cam 
to the king, and severai military o# 
cers: the number of children is abo" 
400; who, only 12 months ago, wer 
destitute of any instruction. ‘The h 
lowing extract from the half yea! 
report of the cominittee wand 
—— a uae striking a. pie 
the utility of these schools: 

« The Lamnimittec of the Canter 
Royal Free School, have the ple" 
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to report to the subscribers, that since 
ine opening of the school, on the Ist 
of January, 321 boys have been ad- 
mitted, many of whom are above ten 
years of age. Of these children, a- 
bove 100 who did not know the 
siphabet, have learnt to read, und 
there are mere than 250 now taught 
to write; likewise, that when the 
school was opened, very few had 
received any tstruction in arithmetic, 
but that now 120 have commenced, 
and several of them have made con. 
ciderable progress, 

‘The school at Dover, established by 
John Jackson, esq. M.P. for that place, 
has been already productive of much 
good; the children mostly belong 
to seafaring people, and it was said 
“if you can biing these boys into 
order, you can do any thing ;” this, 
however was accomplished with simall 
exertion by one of J. Lancaster’s lads, 
only seventeen years of age. ‘This 
school consists of near 200 bovs, 
many of whom have learnt to read 
and write in the course of the present 

ear. 
: ‘The city of Rochester has followed 
these noble examples. J. Lancaster 
having explained bis plans in a pub- 
lic lecture at the town hall, the pro- 
position for a school was seconded 
by the mayor, and met witb general 
approbation ; a school for 200 boys 
has since been established, and great 
credit is due to the committee for 
their philanthropic zeal in promoting 
the education of the poor, ‘Their 
monthly returns, which are kept with 
great exactuess, exhibit the great pro- 
gress which the children make. 

A school upon the same plan has 
been established at Lynn, under the 
sanction of the clergy and most of 
the respectable juhab'tants; the ex. 
pense is defrayed by a subscription, 
to which the members of parliament 
tor this place most liberally contribute, 
This school consists of 230 boys, and 
is in an excellent state of organiza 
tion; and it is stated in the school- 
master’s report, that in November 
last he had 20 boys in the rule of 
three, who did not know figures in 
the preceding May. 

The Duke of Bedford, deeply im- 
Pressed with the importance of ex- 
lending these schools throughout -the 
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nation, has established one at Wo- 
burn for a large number of boys.—- 
‘Lhe duke and dutchess occasionally 
visit the school, and take great in- 
terest in the improvement of the 
children. 

To these may be added the  fol- 
lowing schools now tormed and form- 
ing on J. Lancaster's plan, but which 
can onlyebe briefly enumerated. 

Maiden Bradley; Depitord; Lei- 
cester ; several in Cheshire; Maid- 
stone; Cheadle; Liverpool; Hill ; 
Carlisle; Portsmouth; Oswestry ; 
Manchester; Exeter; Ramsgate; Sea- 
ford ; Brighton; Edinburgh; Clewer, 
near Windsor; Birmingbam ; Down- 
ham; Watchett, &c. and some in 
Ireland. “ 

In short, the public appear to feel 
sO warm an interest in the cause of 
education, that J. L. is constantly 
receiving applications from fresh places 
for assistance in the formation of 
schools. ‘lhese facts ere a gratifying 
proof that the advantages of his sy s_ 
tem are not confined to bis own inm- 
stitution, but are capable of becom- 
ing a national, instead ef a mere 
Jocal beneht. The plan is even now 
spreading upon the Continent of A 
merica. In New York a school has 
been established for 180 children 
which has given such universal sa- 
tisfaction, that they now propuse to 
enlarge their premises, so as to ac- 
commmodate from 5 to 700 children. 
The example of New York is about 
to be followed in other parts of the 
United States, 

As education can be afforded on 
terms so easy, nothing more is re- 
quired for the establishment of a schoo} 
in any district, than the union of 2 
number of benevolent persons in the 
neighbourhood, who might easily raise 
a trifling annual subscription among 
their friends sufficient for the pus- 
pose. ‘Lhe next point is the forma- 
tion of a small but active committee ; 
after which a large airy room should 
be provided and fitted up in the 
manner described in J. Lancaster's, 
Improvements in Ecducaticn; and if 
any farther information should be 
theught necessary, J. L. will readily 


give it. 


‘the institution at the Borough road, 
while it continues to educate a gieat 
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number of children, and to train 
masters and mistresses for the con- 
ducting of new schools, is also use- 
ful in another point of view; viz. as 
offering an extensive field for experi- 
ment. Whatever is rendered success- 
ful there, may be benencially extend- 
ed through the whole kingdom, as 


far as different situations admit. In- 


the free school, Borough-road, every 
method that can be devised to reduce 
the expense of education will con- 
tinue to be tried; while, on the o- 
ther hand, such care will be taken 
in the use of the royal fund, and 
the subscriptions added thereto, as 
will have a tendency to reduce the 
price of books, slates, and rewards 
tor the use of country schools, and 
which may be had at very reasou- 
able rates by application to J. L. and 
it is to be considered, that if inthe 
outfit of a school for 300 children, 
the committee of such schools can 
be supplied, so as to save 10/. in 20/. 
a very small capital employed in this 
way at the borough-road may en- 
courage the establishment of many 
hundred schools. 

From the foregoing statement it is 
obvious, that in the attainment of 
objects like these, a considerable and 
heavy expeme must be incurred ; this 
has been partly provided for by the 
Royal bounty, and by the subscriptions 
of cenerous individuais. ‘ 

It is very important that the pub- 
blic should rightly distinguish between 
dhe expense attending J. Lancaster's 
Free School, and his establishment for 
training school masters. Inthe form- 
er case the expense for ground-rent, re- 
wards, and wstruction does not ex- 
ceed $60/. per annum, which is not 
more than 4s, per annum forthe edu- 
cation of éaoh child. But the support 
of the Institution for training young 
people, as it iavolves the board, cloth 
me, and lgdeng of a considerable 
family, cannot be supported but at a 
very considerable charge. 

Joseph Lancaster m= order that 
he may fully devote himself to 
the work of edecation, In the estab- 
lishing and forming of schools and 
teat the most satisfactory evidence 
may be given, of the cue appli- 
eation Of all subscrptions i aid 





of his plans, he has entrusted the 
management of his financial concer; 
to his friends, John Jackson, esq. M.P. 
new Broad-street; William Allen, 
Plough-court, Loimbard-street; William 
Corston, No. 30, Ludgate-street ; Jo. 
seph Foster, Bromley, Middlesex; 
Joseph Fox, Nu. 54, Lombard-street; 
Jhomas Sturge, Newington-Butts ; 
Who, acting as a committee, will pub- 
lish reports from time to time, con- 
cerning bis progress in the formation 
ot schools, and every particular con- 
nected therewith, 

The committee assure the public 
oftheir high satistaction in rendering 
assistance to so truly important and 
usetul an undertaking. ‘| hey earnest. 
ly sokeit the support of the benevolent 
toenablethem to meet the unavoida- 
ble expenses attending so large ag 
establishment; and when it is consi 
dered that this institution must be re- 
garded as the root of a tree, whose 
branches, it is hoped, will extend 
themselves all over the British empire; 
they trust that the public will not be 
slow in contributing that annual aid ne- 
cessary to render their labours efficient, 


Subscriptions are received at J, Lane 
caster’s Free School, Borough-road ; 
by the members of the committee, 
and by the following Bankers : 

Kensingtons, Styan, and Adams, 20, 
Lombard street; Hoares and Co. 37 
tieet-street ; Ransom, Morland, and 
Co. Pall- Mall. 

The Free-school is situated near 
Belvidere Place, Borough-road, not 
far from the Obelisk, and _ the 
public are respectfully informed that 
the school is open for inspection every 
atternoon (except Saturday) at three 
o'clock. 

For the guidance of those benevo- 
lent persons who may wish to estab- 
lish schovuls, a tract is published, in- 
titled, ** Instructions for the Forma- 
tion and Conducting of a Society for 
the Education of the Children of 
the Labouring Classes of the People, 
according to the geveral Principles 
of the Lancasterian or British pian;” 
which may be had at the Free-school, 
and of Darton and Harvey, 55, Gracer 
Church-street ; and of all, booksellers 
“i town and country, price one shih 
ig. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS, 
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ACCOUNT OF THE LATE JOHN FOTHER- 
GILL, M.D. F.R.S. 
Continued from No. 14, p. 205. 


N the latter end of the year 1774, 
revious to the departure of Dr. 
Franklin out of this kingdom, an inti- 
mate friend of Dr. Fothergill being 
in company with a nobleman of great 
political experience, between whom 
the conversation turning on the critical 
situation of the American colonies, he 
pressed this gentleman to attempt a 
compromise with Dr. Franklin, betore 
his intended departure; and he accor- 
dingly undertook it, from a cordial 
wish to promote a permanent recon- 
ciliation between the two countries: 
on this account he immediately applied 
to Dr. Fothergill, who heartily united 
in this snaking and they mutually 
inviied Dr. Franklin to a conference 
the same evening, and Dr. Franklin 
as readily accepted the invitation. 
This triumvirate, zealous for the wel- 
fre of both nations, devoted many 
hours to the important subjects of de- 
liberation; and, after much discussion, 
it was mutually agreed, that they 
should meet again on the succeeding 
evening, when Dr. Franklin ‘should 
commit to paper such a conciliatory 
plan as he conceived America had a 
rghtto expect, and that the other two, 
a Englishmen, should then object to 
such claims as they might judge Great 
Britain ought not to grant. 
_Unthe appointed evening, Dr. Frank- 
lin produced the following proposi- 
Hons; and those lines which appear 
i Italics were objected to by Dr. Fo- 
thergill and his colleague, and which 
Dr. Franklin gave up, and suffered to 
be expunged: 


RINTS FoR CONVERSATION, UPON THE SUB- 
JECT OF TERMS THAT MAY PROBABLY FRO- 
DUCE A DURABLE UNION BETWEEN GREAT 
BRITIAIN AND HER COLONIES: 

ss ist. The tea destroyed, to be paid 

, eb tea duty act to be repealed, 

tained the duties that have been re- 

tte’ gas oe a be repaid into. the 
which tes of the several provinces from 

Ch Ut has been collected: 





3d. The acts of navigation to be ali 
re-enacted in the several Colonies : 

4th. A naval officer, appointed by 
the crown, to reside in each colony, to 
see that these acts are observed : 

5th. All the acts restaining manu- 
factures in'the Colonies, to be recon- 
sidered: 

Oth. All duties arising on the acts for 
regulating trade with tke Colonies, to 
be for the public use of the respective 
Colonies, and paid into their treasuries : 

7th. The collectors and custom-house 
officers to be appointed by each gover- 
nor, and not sent from Lagland; the 
present officers to be continued only 
during each governor’s pleasure : 

Sth. In consideration of the Ameri- 
cans maintaining their awn peace esta- 
blishment, and of the monopoly Bri- 
tain is to have of their commerce, po 
requisition to be made from them ia 
tine of peace : 

9th. - time of war, on requisition 
made by the king, with consent of 
parliament, every colony shall raise 
money by some such rule or propor- 
tion as the following: viz. If britain, 
on account of the war, pays as Ingh 
as 3s. in the pound to its land-tax, 
then the Colonies to add to their last 
general provincial tax a sum equal to 
(suppose 3) thereof; andif Britain, on 
the same account, pays 4s, in the pound, 
then the Colonies to adé to their said 
tax a sum equal to (suppose 3) thereot; 
which additional tax is to be granted 
to the king, and to be em loyed in rais- 
ing and paying men tos land or sea 
service, furnishing provisions, trans- 

orts, or for such other purposes as the 
Ling shali require and direct: and 
though no colony may cantribute less, 
each may add as much by voluntary 
grant as they shall think proper : 

10th. No troops to enter, and quar- 
ter in any colony, but with the cousent 
of its legislature: 

lith. Castle William to be restored 
to the province of the .Massachusets 
bay : ' 

izth. The late Massachusets and 
Quebec acts to be repealed, and a 
free government granted to Canada: 

13th Lhe extension of the act of 
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Henry VIL. cencerning treason, to the 
Colonies, to be formally disclaimed 
by parliament : 

4th. Lhe American Admiralty courts 
reduced to the same powers they have 
in bogland, and the acts relative to 
them to be re enacted in America: 

i5th. All Jucges in the King’s colony 
governments t» be appointed during 
geod behaviour, the Colonies fixing 
winple and equally durable salaries: or, 
if it is thought best that the King should 
still continue to appoint during p-ea- 
sure, then tie colony assemblies to 
grant salaries during their pleasure, as 
has always her¢tofore been the prac- 
uve: 

16th. The Governors also to be sup- 
ported by voluntary grants of the as- 
semblies, as hetetofore : 

17h. All poser of internal legisla- 
tion in the Colonies, to be disctuimed 
by the parliament.” 

In this state a copy was taken, and 
imparted fur cegociation; and the an- 
swer was, thet the propositions were 
such as appeared to demand too much ; 
wnd ta consequence several attempts 
were made to reconcile the subjects 
of contention; but as the 12th arucle 
of the propes tions was insisted on by 
Dr. Frankliv, though many of the 
others were icceded to, the negoria- 
tien was broben off, and m a short 
tune afterwaids Dr. Franklin embarked 
tor America. sian 

‘Tbe inan of philanthropy, who re- 
flects upon the fatal carnage of 100,000 
victiins of wat, drawn from the loum, 
and from rucd tillage; and witn it 
the fruitless ¢s penditure of 100 miilions 
of money, must unavoidably regret, 
that the laudable exertions of the phy- 
sician and tir’ patriot were thus un- 
happily frustrated. Seeing, however, 
though distat Uv, the impending dan. 
ger, he peraevered in the same ne of 
conduct, ane renewed his endeavours 
tu stop the cfusion of blood, and to 
recoacile tht contending pirties, as 
will appear Tey Ure following Ietier, 
which be woote in 1775 to a noble 
Lord : 


** ihe follov Gig sketch will show rather 


my wishes than my hopes, of s eing 
toe most Certain, speedy, and bio 
ble means of affecting the proposed 


mcusures : 
ly send as Sf eedily 2s possible sume 
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person or persons, on whom Gover. 
ent may rely, and who are not yp. 
known to some of the leaders of the 
Congress, and on whose character and 
probity they may have some d:pen- 
dence, to propose to them: 

‘Phat an act shall be passed this 
sessions, virtually repealing all the 
blanreable acts, by declaring that the 
Colonies shall be considered as being 
governed by the same laws, or plac. 
ed in the same situation as they were 
in, inthe year 1702: 

That in consequence of this declara- 
tion, if acceptea by the Congress, the 
sume persons shali have instructions to 
the commander in chief to Cease all 
hostilities: 

‘That a general amnesty shall be de- 
clared, si pinenan released, the pro- 
vincial forces be disbanded, and the 
ports rociprocaily opened for both 
countries: 

‘That these preliminaries being fixed, 
instructions shall be sent to the several 
governors, to convene the assemblies, 
and require them to Chuse two or more 
delegates, to meet a proper number of 
commissioners trom kngland, at New 
York, and there to settle the due limits 
of authority on this side, and submis. 
sion on theirs. ‘Lhe sword wilt never 
settle it as it ought to be. Submission 
to force, will endure no longer than 
superior force commands submission; 
interest only can make it perpetual: 
and it is the interest of Britain that toe 
union should be perpetual, be the pre- 
sent sacrifice what it may: 

‘Lhe mode of proceeding in the unios 
between England and Scotkand may be 
adopted, so far as circumstances fe 
quire; that is, the diferent conditions 
of the contenders considered, The 
objects are in most respects Very 
ditierent. From Scotland this couutry 
had chiefly in view negative advanle 
ges—that the Scots should not be ay 
longer the tools of other powers, 
work with to our undoing. — From 
America we have every possible a 
vantage to hope for; not only the 
benetits of commerce, but their pow 
to protect us. No power in Europe 
who knows its interest, and has # 
possessions in the Western World 
chuse to offend us,” whist we 
Anccrica are united; because 
| csce.sions are immediately subject * 
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the powers of America, directed by us: 
what those powers are we now know 
juli well by experience, Every distant 
possession of every power in Europe, 
is a pledge for the good behaviour of 
its owner to Great Britain. 1s any ob 
ject we are now contending jor, an 
equivalent to such an extensive and 
most certain influence ? e 

it is therefore much to be wished, 
that some such persons night be pitch- 
ed upon, aud sent out, rather in a pri- 
vate character, as friends to both 
countries, than as public authoritative 
commission: tor if those who are now 
invested in America with power, should 
distrust them, the business is at an 
ead; and this country and that are lett 
exposed to all the distresses, which are 
vuly beginning to be felt by both: 

Administration may think it an easy 
matter to avertany sterm which may 
arise from a discovery that they have 
been misled, misinformed, and grossly 
abused, by those on whose opinion 
they had too vontidently relied. ‘This, 
however, may admit of some doubts ; 
and | have too much regard for many 
oi those who compose it, to wish tne 
experiment may ever be made: 

Let it be considered, that every 
provocation we give widens the breach ; 
that the Americans have fully shown 
they are the descendants of Lnglish- 
men; and if they are warm and im- 
petuous like us, like us also they are 
peacable, and instead of endeavouring 
to subdue them by force to a condi- 
ton unworthy of our feilow-subjects, 
our Coubiryinen, and our relations, let 
ts open the shortest road to a speedy, 
onourable and eiiectual reconciliation. 

JOHN FOBHERGILL.” 


The following letter, which covered 
the above, evinces the pains Dr. Fo- 
thergill took to prevent that disunion 
v tie empire he had predicted and 
teared ; aud, upon this account, short 
itis, it ishere inserted: it was ad- 
Cressed, under cover, to his colleague 
Wa the transactions with Dr. Franklin. 

“DEAR FRIEND, 
aoe home last night at ten o’clock 
Suely fatigued. 4 could not for- 
wonton perhaps, a very strong 
ae = if the enclosed rewarks 
* Worthy of the least notice, or any 


of them, | wish we could see one 
BELFAST MaG. No xv 


another this morning, any time before 
nine o'clock,” J. FOTHERGILL. 
8th of 10ik mo. 1775. 


In 1780, Dr. Franklin wrote to Dr. 
Fotiergill’s colleague the subsequent 
letter, which is introduced to corrobo- 
rate tue above narrative. 

COPY OF A LETTER FROM DR, FRANKLIN TO 
** DATED PASSY, FEB. 12, 1751. 
** DRAR SIR, 

I condole with you most sincerely 
on the loss of our dear triend, Dr. 
fothergill. | hope that some one that 
knew him well, will do justice to his 
memory, by an account of his life and 
character. He was a great doer of 
zood. How much might have been 
> oi and how much mischief prevent- 
ed,if his, your, and my jointenue.vours 
in a certain melancholy affair, had 
been a little more attended to! With 
great respect and esteem, | am, &c.” 

B. FRANKLIN. 


In the preceding year Dr. Fothergill 
published a pamphlet, intitled, ** An 
English Freeholder’s Address,” which 
is preserved in his works: it con- 
tains sentiments further explanatory of 
his political character; sentiments that 
will ever be revered. 

A mutual friendship had early com- 
menced between Dr. Fothergiil and 
Dr. Franklin, and covtinued ull the 
death of the former. 

He thus writes of him to a friend. 
«*Qur late excellent friend was always 
proposing something for the good of 
mankind. You will find instances of 
this kind in one of his letters, which 
] enclose,* the only one lL can at pre- 
sent lay my handon. 1 have some 
very valuable ones in America, if they 
are not lost in the late confusions. 
Just before i left England, he, in con- 
junction wiih Mr. * * and myseif, 
laboured hard to prevent the coming 





* In this letter Dr. Fothergill introduces 
the subject of this negociations; and, ae 
mong other pertinent retlections, he sug- 
gests the importance of en uniformity of 
weights and measures throughout the Cone 
tinent of America; taking it for granted, 
as he long foresaw, that she would become 
independent, ‘To make these more fam « 
liar, he recommeuds that they should be 
framed of numbers eavtly divisible, as 4, 
8, 10, 32, &e. 
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war, but our endeavours were fruitless, 
‘This transaction 1s alluded to in the 
first page. If we may estimate the 
youdness of a man by his disposition to 
ao good, and his constant endeavours 
and success in doing it, I can hardly 
conceive that a better man bas ever 
existed.” 

Whilst he thus early disapproved 
those political measures which have 
since been generally reprobated, and 
long afterwards expressed his sentiments 
to afriend of his in Yorkshire, pre- 
vious to the general assembly of the 
county, heid on the 30th of December 
177Y, he vaitormly inentioned his sover- 
eign in the most respectful language ; 
it was not On Men, but On Measures, 
that he animadverted. Henry Zouch, 
ot Sandal, ia Yorkshire, a ciergyman, 
aud a justice of the peace, of distin- 
guished reputation, was this intimate 
friend (and he was worthy of bis eonfi- 
dence) to whom he addressed the tol- 
lowing letter, which was read in a coin- 
mittee of the above meeting, and met 
with the most pointed approbation : 

‘Tough Lam very apprehensive that 
the subject of this leer will be of 
very litte consequence, yet L could 
not easily forego an opportunity of 
mentioning to thyse.f some sentiments 
that have occurred to me In respect to 
the very important meeting about to be 
held at York: 

{know my voice is feeble and in- 
significant, but being a native of the 
county, and having a great regard for 
it, on this and many other accounts, 
1 think L ought not to be totally lent 
on so unportant an ececasion, tiough [ 
hnow there are so many persons will 
be present, who, la every respect but 
one, I achnowledge to be greativ 
indeed my superiors ;—that oe is, a 
disinterested and impartial regard for 
the good of my native county, and the 
ifluence it will hold in the great na- 
tional business that will come before 
you : 

If the motions made for retrench- 
ments in expense are to be the basis 
of your deliberations and petitions, [ 
think them altogether unworthy ;— 
all that could be obtained in these re- 
trenchinents, etiher by savings to the 
public treasury, or abridging the 
power of the crown, are beneath the 
molice of such an assembly, even 
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were you sure of obtaining all you 
have in contemplation. | am mMoraily 
certain you will obtain nothing; and 
every unsuccesstul Contest dish, artens 
the vanquished, and in proportion adds 
vigour to the Conqueror : 

Have we not seen this to be the 
case, in oll the petitions and remop- 
strances that have been presented? 
and is it not most certain that the ma- 
jority will be doubly firm against you, 
as their interest Isso much at stake? 

I consider these motions as well ip. 
tended, and they may be followed 
by others equally economical and 
wise; but they will all be rejected, 
and those who have stevd forth in their 
support be discouraged : 

lhere is one necessary point, which 
I think you ougitin the first place to 
stale most clearly—the general decay 
of the county—and keep Close to your 
own; manufactures declining, come 
merce languishing, value of land de. 
caying, ali public improvements at a 
stand, bankruptcies numerous, taxes 
encreasing, multitudes distressed; and, 
was it not for the late favourable sea. 
sous, universal poverty and wretched- 
ness must have taken place. Pray, 
therefore, that peace may be restored 
between us and America, as the ouly 
means Of saving your county from 
every species of calamity ;—the wat 
with that country, and its consequences, 
having been the general causes of these 
distresses. I do not mean that these 
expressions shenld be used; you will 
find much better: butif you do not lay 
the axe to the root, in vain do you a 
tempt the branches ; 

Let not a single reflection on the 
king or the ministry escape you— 
i mean not to appear in your petitiod 
‘Lhe acrimony that loaded the American 
petitions, and disgraced many of out 
own, have déne unspeakable mischiel; 
| beg thereiure, and earnestly entreal, 
that every cegree of invective may be 
shunned, Produce your facts, avd 
state them in the clearest light; but if 
you mean wellto your country, # 
Wish to see an exainple followed 2 
other counties, shun evecy thing 
fensive. As there is no great room for 
flattery, so neither give way to te 
reverse temper ;—if you do, posterily 
may load your memories with deserved 
reproach : 
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Forgive me for thus offering my 
sentiments to men much better inform- 
edthan myself; but it is my firm opi- 
niob, from the knowledge | have of 
the temper of those who must be the 
jadges of your petitions, that so sure 
4s you deviate from a line of language, 
temperate yet firm, so sure will you 
chut a door more closely against all 
that you can urge; and what must be 
the consequence? A perseverance in 
the same measures, to do despite to 
those whocondemnthem. Once more, 
therefore, let me entreat that every 
thing manifestly offensive in language 
may be studiously avoided; that no 
hagatelles may be asked for, but the 
removal of the great cause of expense— 
the war with America: the lesser ar- 
rangements of economy may then be 
solicited, and these only take place at 
the decease of the present occupants: 

Once more excuse me, if | am tak- 
ing a liberty unbecoming me; the ho- 
nour of our county, the good of the 
cuuntry in general, are at stake. If 
you ask for what is evidently great 
aud right, your example will be fol- 
lowed by all; if you ask for things 
which you know before-hand will be re- 
fused, let your numbers be ever so 
great, you may possibly meet with many 
counter petitions, and an attempt for 
general reformation be stifled in its in- 
fancy.” J. FOTHERGILL, 

London, 8th of \Oth mo, 1779. 

When a man hath distinguished him- 
self by extraordinary efforts of genius, 
and gained the summit of popular 
fame, we naturally wish to be acquaint- 
td, not only with the most interesting 
circumstances of his life and character, 
but even those which may be trifling 
in themselves, and which by no means 
would bear to be recorded, did they re- 
ler to persons of little fame ; yet, when 
onnected with a character that hath ex- 
cted our admiration, or with works 
that we have contemplated with delight, 
they derive a kind of adventitious Con- 
Sequence trom their relation, and are 
Sought after with more avidity the- 
greater matters of lesser mepui Was of 

lhe person of Dr. Pati extenuated 
4 delicate, rathe-were all character ; 


ad “i fepeculiar brilliancy of ex- 
eye > ne ‘ 
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the leading trait, as to disengage it 
from the united whole. He was re- 
markably active and alert, and, witha 
tew exceptions, enjoyed a general good 
state of health, Ne had a peculiarity 
of address and manner, resulting trom 
person, education, and principle; bet 
it was so perfectly accompanied by 
the most engaging atientions, that he 
was the genuine polite man, above ail 
forms of breeding. 

{iis dress was remarkably neat, 
aon and decent, peculiarly becoming 
umself; a perfect transcript of the 
order, and | may add, the neatness of 
his mind. He thought it unworthy a 
man of sense, and inconsistent with his 
character, to suffer himself to be ted 
by the whim of fashion, and become 
the siave vi its caprices. But. this iim- 
pression upon his understanding was 
much strengthened by his firm attach- 
ment to his principles as a Quaker, 
which lead to that decent plainness and 
modesty in dress, which may be pre- 
sumed to be one, at least, amongst the 
external evidences of a spirit elevated 
in its views above all transient and 
sublunary things. 

At his meals he was remarkably 
temperate; in the opinion. of some, 
rather too absiemious, eating sparing- 
ly, but with a geod relish, and rarely 
exceeding two glasses of wine at Ginner 
or supper; yet, by this uniform and 
steady temperance, he preserved his 
mind vigorous and active, and his con- 
stitution equal to all his engagements,” 

Religion, when it works’ upon the 
heart, and, subjects the passions. to the 
exercise of benifcence, generates ail 
those attractive graces, which. can be 
acquired by no other medium. Rules 
of exterior imitation may be delineated 
with the elegant pencil of a Chester- 
field; but the purity of the heart is the 
genuine source of true politeness: fur 
that religion, w hich breathes F good wi 
unto man, whilst it refines Under- 
standing, and 4 ten we affections, 
hegetg fh’ ete from which 

sarily result those amities, and 
that unatiected politeness, which alone 
Should form the gentleman; . such as 
tie scholar should cultivate, and the 
Christian recommend; and these rey. 
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But the time was approaching, 
when neither temperance nor yirtue 
could exempt him trom the final lot 
of liumanity. For a series of years, 
indeed, for the most part of his lite, he 
had enjoyed good healih, and time 
seemed slowly to diminish the vigour 
of his body, or weaken the exertion 
of his mind; but it was perceptible 
to these who were much with him, 
and what he often remarked himself, 
that fatigue became less supportable, 
and recruit of strength, in his annual 
retreats ito Cheshire, was of late years 
more slowly acquired. 

‘Lhe trmest constitution, like the 
most perfect elastic, may be extended 
beyond the power of restoration. — It 
was on the 12:h day of December 
1780 that he was seized with a sup- 
pression of urine, which no art could 
reinove, 

He was as serene as in perfect 
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health; he endeavoured, indeed, tg 
assume a degree of  cheartulnes 
which was natural to bim when well, 
and described his complaints, and thei 
»robable fatal termination, witha pious 
st “that he had not lived in vaiy, 
butin a degree to answer the end of 
his creation, by sacrificing interested 
cousiderations, and his own ease, to 
the good of his _— tellow-creatures.” 
Some individuals might have envied 
the universal esteem he acquired by 
his virtues, his manners, and his skill 
in healing; and all may admire that 
comiort of mind which sustained han 
to his final dissolution, which was on 
the 20th day of December 1780 

A man so long, and so respectfully 
known, dying in the summit of cele. 
brity, and surrounded With the caresses 
of a numerous acquaintance, must be 
deeply and universally regretted. 


DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, &c. 
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On the use of Iron for Stairs, and 
ansiead of the Timbers of Houses, as 
a Security against Fire. By Mr. 
Benjamin Cook. ‘ 
Phil Jour. vol, 21. p, 126, 
JN a former paper in the Philosophi- 
cal Journal, | threw out some loose 
lunts on the advantage of employing 
iron in various articles of furniture, as 
a substitute for mahogany, and other 
expensive woods, | will now add to 
it a mode of substituting it in the place 
of oak, and other less expensive woods. 
"The chief use | would recommend it for 
is 10 stairs and stair-cases, but especially 
in the metropolis, where so many fires 
are constantly happening, and where 
80 tany hives are annually lost by 


— > \ Whey >» SO many pans have 
cen dey -— iat ave eee» and so 
few, if aby . t ya LU - ered 


the end. 
I have long wondered some plan has 
not been thought of, which provided 
security within doors, instead of wait- 
jog for precarious assistance from with- 
wit. ites not so easy to mtroduce @ 
Funedy, suct + " += tf am now 





proposing, into houses already built; 
either from a parsimoniousness of the 
owners, or from a fancied security 
in the idea, that with them there s 
no danger, and thereiore they will not 
go to the expense of adding a new 
flight of stairs, which beside the ex- 
pense, will be attended with much 
trouble and confusion. ‘Ihe other 
class, that are likely to hinder the 
adoption of the remedy, are these 
that are not able to go to the ex- 
pense of the alteration. But these per 
sons that could afford it, and wished 
to provide for the danger of fire, if 
a probable remedy was shown them, 
might certainly do it; and as houses 
are continually altering, and new ones 
constantly being erected, certainly it 
would decrease the evil, and be it 
troducing, if but slowly, a system that 
‘esstears would increase, and be of 
The retility. 
stair-cases, maul mean is stairs and 
sheet iron combinerer: of cast ad 
only. ‘Lhe framing for j,, cast Hee 
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resent mode, might all be casi, and 
screwed tovether. Of course, ths 
framing would be considerably lighter 
in appearance than if mace of wood. 
‘The trout and top Ql the step, if 
made of sheet iron, might be attached 
wit six or eight screws to the Cast 
iron framing, and in order io give il 
peat fvisa, a gal bevelied moulding 
migbt sun all round the front of every 
step, aud the joiutings be neatly screw- 
ed to it with small screws, with heads 
countersunk into the mouldings. 

But if the front and top of the steps 
were cast in plates, which I think the 
cheapest and easiest way, the training 
might be cast with sunk edges, so 
that the front and top of the steps 
would just ft into the grooved fram 
ing, and four or six screws would fas- 
tn them ina few momeuts All the 
tops and fronts, when cast in a mould, 
would ft inthe framing; and all the 
framiang being so cast to fit, a 
flight of stairs would soon be put 
together ; the plates migit all be cast 
lwit, and when all screwed together, 
sould appear a baudso.we mass of iron, 

They who are unacquainted with 
the method of casting may suppose, 
that the sand would ieaye the work 
rough and uneven; but, if it is cast 
in fine sand, it would be levei and 
uniform, and be ieady for screwing 
together; the surfaces will be as regular 
a stone, When put together, and not 
0 liable to wear smootn, aud endan- 
ger 2 person to slip off in coming 
down stairs. Such stairs will certain 
ly be much hand,somer than stone, 
aud of halt the piice, or less: with 
this advantage, the railing may match, 
aud be mace of cast iyon also. 

_ they would appear very beautiful, 
i well painted, to imitate mahogany, 
# also the railing, which might be cast 
Wi Very baudsome, and various fanciful 
patterns. “There would be much scope 
lor genius and fancy in devising and 
Executing tie stair-cases and railings, 
& almost any device, almost any an- 
que Heure or gothic scroll, mignt be 
tastefully introduced, forming an ele- 
Pat, indeed | Might veuture to say, 
N expense was not the object, the 
Most beautiful, and certainly the must 
urabie stair Cases, that can possibly 
formed, 


Common stair-cases of itfon would 
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certainly be made as cheap, or cheaper 
than of oak; and | think, if a manu- 
factory was to be established, and a 
regular trade made of it, they might 
atfurd them as cheap as any kind ot 
wood, and a great deal more work 
might be put in them, as far as con- 
cerus the ornamental part; for the 
same cast, that formed only straight 
lines, would, by varying the mould, 
at the same expense, form the most 
beautiful specimens of antiquity. 
‘Therefore wood cannot be brougit 
into comparison with it, on the 
score Oi taste, nor can price be ad- 
mitted as an objection to its intro- 
duction. Desides, if painting was 
luoked upon as an expense, they 
would always look well if brushed 
black Jead; and, as 
all houses, except the houses of 
the lower orders, have carpets up 
the stairs, the tread would be quite 
as pleasant as on stairs made of ma- 
hogany; and in case of tire, a safe 
escape would always be ready, Dread- 
ful must be the situation of those 
persons, who, waked by the cry of 
lire, rush to the Jandings, find the 
lower rooms are burning, the stair- 
case blazing and failing, and no es- 
cape left but the dreadiul one of pre- 
Cipitating themselves trom a window, 
runuing the risk of being dashed to piec- 
es, or of remaiuipg inthe house, to pe- 
rish in the flames, when, if the stair- 
cuse had been of iron, all might have 
escaped with little or no injury. 

lf iron was introduced tor joists, 
rafters,and beams, they might all be cas¢ 
hollow, they might ail be screwed and 
pioned together, and have a very light 
appearance, at the same time poussess- 
ing much more strength than wood. 
If the spars, on which the floor is 
jaid, were made tight, and Jaid near 
each other, and cast with a smail 
projecting edge on each side, at the 
bottom of each spar, so that, when 
laid down, to form the fioor, a flat tile, 
or thin quarry, would just fit in be. 
tween two spars; when ail the iter- 
stices of the floor were filled up with 
cheap tiles or quarries made on pur- 
pose, the floor would be fire proof, 
and made so at a very little expense; 
as the spars might be cast light, there 
being moe in number, aud would be 
nearly, if not quite as cheap as wood 
. 
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spars; and all the additional expense 
would be the common fiat ties, which 
would not be of much extra value, nor 
give much trouble to the laying, on 
which fire-proof floor the boards might 
be laid. 


iy the introducing of iron for tun- 
ber, the danger of fre would be much 
Jess to be dreaded; tor, ) a room took 
five, its contents and floor could only 
be destroyed, and the fire could not 
easily be Communicated from room to 
room. Indeed 1 do not see how it is 
possible for it to extend. The large 
tinbers, that now connect rooms to- 
gether, would be taken away, which 
timbers being burnt through, the floor 
falis, and overwhelms in destruction the 
rooms and furniture below. 


Floors could not fall in, if laid on 
iron ; as only the boards on them 
couid be burnt. Roots could vot fail in, 
M the beam, ratiers, &c. were ima. 
In fuct, a fre could not make its way 
and spread, if wou was substituted tor 
tue timbers now used in building, and 
jew, if avy lives would ever be lost, if 
sluir-Cases were made of iron also. 

Mir mingaan, Bb. CUOK, 

— oe 
Observations. 

The many dreadful accidents which 
have happened trom fire, would, 
might be supposed, be suflicient to 
rouse mapkmd to some effectual 
measures to secure their dwellings 
from us ravages; but instead of the 
interest meens for tins effect should 
excite, the most marvellous apathy 
prevails, and many, on the contrary, 
seem to dare the devouring element, 
oy preferring combustible substances 
for every possible appheation in and 
about their houses; some of which con- 
tain such large portions of timber in 
wainscots, partitions, stairs, floors, 
roots, &c. h to those who consider 
the danger, they appear like the funeral 
piles ot the ancieuts, only want ng a 
match to kindle the whole mnto flames, 
and prepare all the family at once tor 
the sepwnchral urn. We wonder at 
those who build their habitations on 
the sides of volcanoes; but is our indif- 
ference to a hery exit much less than 
theirs, hving as we do, al our ease, 10 
such dangerously inflammable buiid- 
ings?” 

3 
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We think it therefore a duty to give 
Mr. Cook's paper at large on thy 
subject, and to second his Henevolen 
views by every means In Our power, 
and shail therefore endeavour to 
cure caiculanons of the PXPeNse of 
stair-cases, &c. of cast iron, such y 
he proposes, to make it more eviden, 
that obtaming security from sud 
tremendous danger in this manner jy 
not a dereliction of economy, 

Several patents have been taken ow 
for the application ot cast Iron to floors 
and roofs: Mr.Wyatt, and Mr. Dodd, 
of London, have had _ patents for this 
murpose ; Mr.Norton, of Birmingham, 
ha had one lately, and we could give 
a list of more, if it was any object to 
search the volumes which contain them, 
But we know of none that can impede 
the use of cast iron proposed by Mr, 
Cook. | 

Stone stair-cases are now erected jp 
many of the new houses in London, 
whici procure security so far; but there 
can be hitile doubt, cast iron stain 
would cost less. It may perhaps be 
a satisfaction to some of our readén, 
to point out cast tron stair-cases, which 
have been many years in use, and may 
be seen at all tunes. ‘i here are twoo 
this kind at the front of the duked 
Queensbury’s house, in Piccadilly, 
from the street to the balconies of 
the parlour windows : they are neatly 
executed, look very light, and havea 
good effect: they are open in front 
under each step, and seem to be sup 
ported by hammered iron bats 
wrought to fit their inflections u- 
derneath. ‘These short staircases might 
serve as models, till better should be 
designed. If it should he disagree 
able to have them open beneath the 
step, though this adds greatly to the 
lightness of their appearance, plates 
ot sheet iron will be strong enov 
to close that part; the top of Oe 
step alone need be of cast tron, tie 
outward support may be either of 
cast of hainfiered iron, ond the ie 
ner ends of the stairs may be 
tained vy the walls, in the same ma 
ner which stone stairs are. A light 
iron railing would Jeok more ver 


form, though not absolutely neces) . 


for safety, and the only pait whicl 
would be best of wood is the hae 
rail at the top. Paint would 
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referable to black lead tor securing 
ot leest the upper surfaces of the 
tairs from rust, as the latter would 
make them so very slippery, that it 
would be difficult to stand on them; a 
carpet or oil-cicth, would, however, 
remove this inconvenience. 

jhe writer of this artic le recollects 
mentioning the use of tiles for tlooriug 
over iron rafters, both to Mr. Cook 
and to Mr. Norton, several weeks 
azo, They would form both secure 
aud cheap flooring, but laying a wood- 
ey floorover them, as mentioned by Mr. 
Cook, is not absolutely necessary. Tiles 
naybe prepared for floors at the British 
potieries, so as to be Inghly ornamental, 
ether in single patterns for each tile, 
op syusthat several will unite to form 
one design, which would look at 
least as well as a wooden floor, or if 
expense was no object, the floors might 
be of marble or white stone; where 
itwas an object, the plain red tiles 
would do sufficiently well, and where 
carpets or oil-cloths are used, would 
be in all respects equal to the others. 
The tiles might be fastened to the 
raflers by screws with nuts underneath; 
most flooring tiles have holes in the 
corners, which would answer for this 
purpose; but at all events they might 
be easily formed with them. Indeed 
where ties were used for floors, wood- 
en raiters would cause littie danger of 
hee, for only a long continued aod 
strong fire over the thes, would cause 
heat enough to inflame the = raiters 
through them, but iron rafters would 
certunly be more secure. ‘Lhis me- 
thed of forming floors, is, we under- 
stand, common in Paris, apd other 
pur's of France, as mentioned in the 
paper on providing employment for 
the labouring poor, inserted in 
our last number. Where wooden raf- 
ters are used, the tiles might be screw- 
ed to them by the common screws for 
titering wood, which would be better 
than nails, as the jatter would be apt to 
— the ules to be broken in driving 
uem., 


er ee ee 
Patent of James Grellier esq. of Bark- 
mg, Essex, for a Building of a pecu- 


war Construction Jor the purpose of 


Burning Coke and Lime. Dated 


keh. 1809, 
The body of the lime kiln is 
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made of the usual form in Mr. Grellicr’s 
plan, and beneath it are placed cham- 
bers of the form of common coke 
ovens, in which the coal is burned 
separately from the line and cenverted 
into Coke ; fives proceed trom the coke 
ovens to the lime kiln, by which tue 
heat is conveyed that calcines the lime- 
stoue. ‘lhese flues are either made to 
enter at the boitom otf the jime kiln, 
‘*the lime being prevented from de- 
sceuding as low as the said bottor, 
or tloor, by ap arched gratiuig or sup- 
port made of tron bars, or of brick 
work -or other proper material ; 
or otherwise the flues communi- 
cate, through the sides of the lime 
kiin, so as to burn the © stone 
which lies above the place ot their ea- 
trance. In the hist case the lime is 
drawn out through doors, or quarters 
mace just above the iron grating ; and 
in. the fast case the lime kin, or 
chamber where the lime is burned, is 
confinued several feet below the en- 
trance of the tlues; and the burned - 
lime. is drawn out in the same manner 
as is done iv acompon lime kila. By 
these arrangements it 1s easy to charge 
the kiln with lime stone, and the coke 
ovens with coal repeatedly; and to 
draw eut the coke, and the lime at 
the proper periods so as to Continue the 
operations of coke making and lime 
buraing continually during any length 
of time. 

Mr. Grellier states finally that the 
lime kiln and coke oven may be made 
to good efiect of various forms, yet 
he prefers coke ovens of au elipti al 
shupe so disposed in the lower part 
of a circular building that the longest 
diameter of the ellipsis, may respec- 
tively lie in radii, i one of the hori- 
zontal sections of the said building ; 
aud that the mouths of the ovens may 
open externally, and the flues com- 
municate internally with one lime kiln, 
having its axis perpindicular to the ho- 
rizon, and coincident with the axis of 
the buiiding itself. 

te eel 

Observations. it certainly is a grie- 
vous sight to any one who knows the 
value of fuel, to behold the enor- 
mous wasie of it in the parts of 
Kugland where coke is made. It 
is no eXage.ration to say, that the 
heat .which is there wasted would be. 



















































sufficient for ail the various purposes 
to which fire is applied througout 
Kurope. ‘The object of the above pa- 
tent is worthy of every encouragement, 
tending, as itdoes, to employ bene. 
ficially some of this now wasted heat. 
Mr. Cook, the author of the foregoing 
paper, hes made some calculations 
on the benefit which the use of gas lights 
would be in the avove respects, of 
applying beneficially the waste of the 
coke manutacture, or in other words, 
of making coke so as to eimmploy all 
the products of the coal, from whence 
it appears that the greatest part of the 
coke wanted in the iron tounderies 
and ia other businesses might be sup- 
poued in this way. ‘Lhe consumption 
of coal tithe various manufactures of 
these kingdoms 18 so prodigious, that 
serious apprehen ions bave been enter- 
tained of wie supply falling short, at 
some futare pertod. Mr. Davy, the 
chemist and mineralogist, bas made 
calculations of the extent of the coal 
beds of ngland, which show that these 
apprehensions are fallacious; vut still 
luis should not encourage waste, for it is 
evident that as the coal beds are worked 
deeper the expense ol raising the coals 
miust be encreased ; and that the pre- 
Sent great waste of them may theretore 
In thine raise the price to an liconve- 
mient height, though it may not be 
sufficient to cause un absolute scar- 
wily. 





Patent of Mr. Charles Seward ef Lan- 
caster, Tin-place Worker 3 for a new 
amproved Burner and Lantern head, 
Sor Street and other Lamps. 

Datea July, 13809, 

The head of Mr. Seward’s lamp ts 
rather tlatterthan ordinary, and through 
its centre a tube, about ten inches 
hong and three in diameter, pisses 
down to wittin two inches of the 
burner; the upper end of this pipe is 
covered by a scolloped cap, of a con- 
kcal form, to exclude the wind and 
rain, while it allows the smoke to 
escape through its apertures. ‘The 
run of the cover, where it joins the 
giass globe (which is of the usual 
form) is pierced all round witha num. 
ber of holes, tor the admission of air; 
the Cover shuts Gown Over an inner rin, 
that is attached to the ghass, but which 
does NOt Fiseé quite so high as the cover, 
aud being made to slope a litte in- 
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wards, adinits the air to pass freely 
between it and the outward rim, whys 
it exctudes the wind and tala; to yep. 
der waich purpose more ctteciual ty 
hoies ia the outward rim are placed 
lower than the top of the oer pm, 
The reservoir for the ot! is made very 
shallow, avout three quarters of a 
inch deep, 11 order that the oil may 
be always wear the flame, and have 
as little “ay possible to ascend up the 
wick. it is also Of importance that 
the reservoir be made no larger thay 
to contain a suflicient quantity of olf 
tor each time of burning: it ts there. 
fore recommended that these reser. 
voirs be made of ditferent sizes, ae 
cording to the ditlerent length of 
time they are required to burn: this 
reservoir is covered, anid a part pro 
jects trom ttol a tubular form whieh 
contains the wick ; this part is an ejgbth 
of an inci deeper than the reservoir, 
and the oil is also poured ip through it 
‘dhe wick is contained in a moveable 
flattube, whica reaches quite down to 
the bottom of the reservoir, and has 
notches cut in it below to adinit the 
ot. his form of the wick tube ade 
mits of its being made very wide with 
out the wick being liable to slide down 
and extinguish the light; the width 
of this tube should not be less than a 
sixth of aninch. A wide tube js ne 
cessary to make a lamp buro well 
with common oil, and by reaching 
low down, the oil is warmed and pre- 
vented irom coagulating. ‘The wiek 
tube is soldered to a sinall round piece 
of tin, the edge of which rests on 4 
shoulder on the inside of the projecting 
part, and taen hes ia a level with the 
top of the reservoir, ‘Lhe wick tube 
should not rise above an eighth of aa 
inch above this tin plate, and its top 
wili then be on a Jevei wiih that of the 
projecting part. 
Lhe reservoir is suspended by wires 
so that the tlame shall be just under 
the centre of the smoke tube. The 
wick is of the broad tlat kind, called 
garter or riboand wick, and ts pre 
pared by soahing it in tallow, aud 
pressing out the superiluons greats 
which causes it to burn more cleatly 
and to last lunger. it is then ab 
Into pieces, a quarter of an inch 
longer than the wick tube; which 
being stut with the tallow, are easily 
putiuio the top of the wick tubes 
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Observations... This lamp is con- 
rived on good principles; and tne 
directions, being explanatory of the 
best mode of managing street lamps 
in general, in several useful, though 
minute particulars are inserted = at 
ngtir. 
tbe beneficial use of the smoke 
tube has been long since proved in 
Argand’s lamps ; in lanterns for pas- 
sages, it would be best to have these 
tues of giass, as tin ones would 
intercept the light too much; but 
jur street lamps, this is no object, as 
they are placed so high, that the 
descending rays are alone of any 
material consequence; some of these 
however would be interrupted by the 
great breadth of the reservoirs, di- 
rected in Mr. Seward’s lamps, and 
this is the chief defect they have. 

But it is provable before long, that 
gas lights will be alone used for light- 
ing streets, as they are so much 
cheaper and more brilliant than any 
common lamps. ‘The experiments 
ia lighting the whole of Pall Mall, 
aid some otber parts of London 
with these gas lights, prove this in a 
very satisfactory manver. We are 
sare some communications from 
Mr, Cook of Birmingham on this in- 
teresting subject, which we hope to 
have in time for our next number. 

Mr. Seward’s lamps have, however, 
considerable merit for common use; 
and we are more inclined to recom- 
inend them, in hopes of their super- 
seding those glaring glasses, of a len- 
ticular shape, which have of late years 
come so much into use, in street lainps ; 
which by throwing the light strongly 
® one direction, have caused a de. 
ceptive appearance of encreasing it, 
when in fact they really duninish the 
sum of that which falls on the street; 
aod cause the light to be so unequally 
distributed, as to produce the most 
‘isagreeable effect on even the strong- 
est eyes, and avery injurious one on 
those which are weak, by causing such 
abrupt transitions from intense light to 
Comparative darkness, a$ renders the 
beautitul mechanism of the iris (placed 
"our eyes purposely to preveat the 
il eifects of such changes) of no use ; 
# i cannot open and close sutliciently 
quick for the occasion. 

BELFAST MAG. NO. XV. 
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Ona Report on Natural and Artificial 
Puzzolano of M. Gratian Lepere, En- 
gineer of Roads and Bridges to the 
French Institute, by M. Chaptal. 

sinniues de Chemie, tome 64. p. 278. 

A substitute for puzzolano may be 
procured in three ways: Ist, by empioy- 
ing the remains of this kind of the 
extinguished volcanoes, which almost 
all countries produce: 2dly, by sub- 
stituting some otiier volcanic products 
for puzzolano: 3dly, by givug to 
certain mineral substances, by calcin- 
ation, all the properties of these vol- 
canic productions. 

Messrs. Desmarets and Faujas St. 
Fond, long ago made known some 
strata of good puzzalano, in the ex- 
tinguished volcanoes of Auvergne and 
Vivarais; | also pointed out this sub- 
stance in the volcanoes which separate 
Lodeve from Bedarieux, in the de- 
partment of the Herault, and it has 
been employed with success in the 
construction of bridges and other a- 
quatic buildings. 

We may find a substitute for puz. 
zolano in other volcanic products, 
such as basalt, pumice stones, &c. care- 
fully pounded, 

‘a 1807 M. Guyton de Morveau 
sent to M. de Cessart at Cherbourg, 
some caicined basalts, from the ex- 
tinguished volcano of Drevin, in.the 
department of the Var and Viire — 
‘The latter proved by conclusive ex- 
periments, that they might be em- 
ployed with great advantage in build- 
ings under water. 

The Dutch tarrass is a kind of 
pumice stone brought from Bonn and 
Andernach. At Dordrecht, at the 
mouths of the Rhine and Meuse the 
operation of pounding is effected. 

But these resources are local, and 
that the inanutacture of puzzolano 
may become general, we proceed 
to describe the best means of attain- 
ing it. 

t would be difficult to assign the 
period at which pounded bricks, and 
the earthy residue from the distilla- 
tion of aquafortis, has been substi. 
tuted for volcanic puzzolano. Their 
use, however, has become general, par- 
ticularly where there are no sea-ports 
in the vicinity, at which real puzzo- 
lano can be furnished; even in the 
south of france they prefer the 
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earthy residue of the distillation of 
aquatortis to the best puzzolanos for 
coating the inside of their wine backs, 
which are almost all of mason work, 
vod for the cements used by individ- 
uals in hydraulic works. ‘ihe earth 
employed in the south of France for the 
decomposition of saltpetre, in ex- 
tracting the aquafortis trom it, is an 
ochrey earth, very much charged 
with won, and more or less redden- 
ed by the oxide of this metal.— 
When it is wanted for cement it is 
only necessary to beat it up with 
lime and a proper quantity of water. 
M. Lepere relates some experiments 
made at Paris by the engineers of 
roads and bridges, from which it ap- 
pears that an immersion of eight days 
was sufficient tor aquafortis cements 
to acquire a_ hardness fit to resist 
a billet of wood when forced against 
it with the whole strength of a man; 
whereas the btalian puzzolano requir- 
ed six weeks, before it attained the 
sume degree of hardness. 

in general the quality of the earth 
is betier as it ts more charged with 
iron, ‘This last observation is equally 
applicable to pounded bricks; in ge- 
neral they do not make a good ce- 
ment, unless they are well burned, 
and made of a very ferruginous 
earth. 

‘Twenty years ago, I suggested the 
above substitutes for puzzolano, and 
the result of my comparative trials 
made inthe portof Cette, under the 
Inspection of the eng teers of the 
provence of Languedoc, was publish 
ed in 1787 wm a memoir printed by 
Didot, by order of the States gene- 
ral of the provence. 

‘The means which [ suggested for 
inaking this artificial puzzolano are 
sunpie, and may be put in practice 
almost every wiere, Balls shouid be 
made of the ochery earth, and be burn- 
ed in alime or potter’s kiln. Ln or- 
der to form these balls, the earth 
must be moistened with a sufficient 
quantity of water ; and when the bails 
are made, they should be burned 
until they pass from a red to a black 
colour, and the angles of the scales 
formed when they are broken exhi- 
bitsharp and shining edges, 

In the same work | proposed to 
substiute the blackish schists, which 


are decomposed in the air, for pug. 
zojanos. Those which are jy Cakes 
are best; but in all cases they must 
be strongly calcined, in order to give 
them the requisite properties. 

M. Lepere relates, that M. Vitalis 
professor of chemistry, and secretar 
to the Rouen academy, and M, Lj. 
niassen, chief engineer of the de. 
partment of the lower Seine, have 
made most excellent puzzolano, by 
the calcination of some ochrey earth, 
in the environs of Rouen; this was 
effected by burning the earth in 3 
cominon furnace with alternate strata 
of common charcoal. This puzzola- 
no was subjected to some trials ona 
large scale, and it was composed ia 
the following manner : 

One part and a half of yellow 
calcined ochrey earth, one part and 
three fourths of well washed silicious 
sand, one part and an eighth of sour 
lime, two parts of chips from calca. 
reous stone and silex. 

From these and several other ex- 
periments (the proportions of which 
were varied) it results that the ar- 
tificral puzzolano constantly exhibited 
the same effects as the best puzzo 
lano of Italy. M. Lepere was an 
eye witness of all these comparative 
experiments. 

There can be no doubt therefore, 
that where there are ochery earths, 
artificial puzzolano may be made with 
great facility. 

What is called Dutch tarrass, 1s ia 
many respects similar to the artificial 
puzzolano in question. 

The ashes, or rather scorie, lef 
when coals are burned, may also be 
applied tothe same purpose. M. Guy- 
ton caused a trial to be made @ 
Cherbourg, and it succeeded well. 

M. Gratien Lepere having beta 
entrusted, in 1804, with constructing 
the foundation of the new arsenal a 
Cherbourg, began to turn his altel 
tion to the best method of supp 
ing the puzzolano of italy. He knew 
that the Swedes had already used @ 
very hard black slate with this vie® 
after being twice strongly calcined” 
a lime kin. ais 

M. Lepere thought he perceive 
a great analogy between the Swed 
stone and the rocks of Cherbou® 
particularly those of port Bonapalté 
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which when dug into, exhibited a 
black schistus, hard, ferruginous, and 
falling off in scales of various thick- 
ness; subsequent experiments how- 
ever proved that the slaty schistus 
of Roule, in the environs of Cher- 
hourg is preferable ; and that good 
mortar may be made with the ler- 
ruginous schist of Haineville, which 
is inferior however to the two former. 

After having multiplied and varied 
his experiments, In such a manner 
gs to present positive results, M. Le- 

re, inconjunction with the commit- 
tee of engineers appointed to examine 
his experiments, draws up the follow- 
ing couclusions: . 

1. That the schist of Cherbourg, 
when strongly calcined, and pulverised, 
forms an excellent mortar when mix- 
ed with sour lime: 

2. That in order to give precisely 
the same properties to the schist, 
which are possessed by puzzolano and 
tarrass, the former must be calcined 
in a reverberating furnace, instead of 
in a lime-kiln. 





Remarks....The property possessed 
by puzzoiano of speedily becoming 
hard under water, when mixed with 
lime, in the composition of cements 
for aquatic buildings is now universally 
known, but many still suppose that 
this substance is only to be ‘found 
in Italy, and that this property is 
confined to it alone; the above paper 
shows how mistaken these opinions 
are, and points out many substitutes 
of easy acquisition, for this useful 
substance. ‘lo a town rising in com. 
mercial prosperity as Belfast, — this 
information is of considerable conse- 
quence, especially when it Is Ccon- 
slered that the materia!s for this 
water proof cement, are to be had 
in the greatest abundance in the vi- 
cinity of the town, as well as through 
most of the county of Antrim, nearly 
the whole of whose sub-soil is of 
volcanic origin. ‘The basalt is to be 
found in it in all directions, and the 
trap-stone, which is of the same na- 
lure; the manner of using which for 
cement is above recited ;, ferrugiuous 
rarths of the nature of those men- 
toned are also abundant; a large 
veln of this kind is to be found in 
We Cave-hill near this town; and 
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another described by Dr. Richard- 
son, in the front of the causeway, 
on the coast of Port-rush. ‘The ac- 
tual puzzolano, we are informed has 
been found on the same coast, but 
this is now of less importance, whea 
such good substitutes for it are known. 
The island of Raghery also furnishes 
great quantities of a ferruginous earth, 
much of which has been used ia 
forming cements for the grand canal 
company. 

In London a new use of late years 
has been made of these cements in 
coating brick work so as to imi- 
tate Portland stone, and granite, which 
besides having a very beautiful effect, 
renders the buildings so formed much 
more durable. 

Large cisterns are also prepared 
with it in the same place, for the 
reception of porter, in the porter 
breweries, ‘There is one of this kind 
we are informed at Mr. Whitbread’s 
brewery, beneath the surface of the 
earth, covered with an arch, which 
contains some hundred  hogsheads, 
These cements may also be used in 
covering houses, they would cost much 
less than slates, aad would be vastly 
more durable than thatch, besides 
having the advantage of not being 
liable to fire’ ‘Ihey may be also us- 
ed for fronting old houses, so as to 
improve them every way. but per- 
haps the mast important use of such 
compositions here, is that for which 
the puzzolana was originally used in 
the vicinity of Rome, in the time of 
the ancient empire, which is for run- 
ning moles into the sea. A prodigious 
quantity of useful land might thus 
be gained, at a comparative small 
expense, close to this town; but this 
is a subject of that importance to 
reuire a paper to itself, Lastly, the 
substances proper for these cements, 
which are so abundant near Belfast, 
might form a beneficial object of 
commerce from this both to Liver- 
pool and London, where they are in 
much demand ; but for this purpose 
they should be caicined and powder- 
ed, and seit over in casks ready for 
use, at least for the London market; 
in Liverpool the calcination might be 
performed to more advantage on the 
spot, on account of the greater cheap. 
ness of coals; but it would take 
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some time before a demand could be 
had fer them in the uapreparcd state 
there, whereas in the moce proposed, 
it 19 sUppused tue sae would be rea- 
dily procures. 


Cn the manner in which Clouds are 
Jormed, and Rain caused by the 
discharge of the Elvcirical fire in 
Lightning; with some Remarks on 
Medical Electricity; by M. Cor- 
neljus Farley. 

Phil. Mag. vol.34. pl, 

Mr. Varley observing it to lighten 

ope evening trequently, » ithout hear- 
ing thunder, went into the fields to 
see it more distinctly, and perceiv- 
ed the horizon towards the Novrth- 
ward lined with clouds, while there 
were none overhead except a few 
small ones, proceeding towards the 
Jower clouds, which they soon after 
jomed, which proves that they were 
on a level with it, and that a diminu- 
tion was taking place in the vo ume 
of the atmosphere ; for otherwise they 
could not have overtaken the large 
cloud, being too tar from it to be 
aflected by electrical attraction. At 
first it Jightened in various parts of 
the mass of clouds, but more trequent- 
Jy in one place. Soon after this the 
«iouds became united in one, and the 
place of the lightning became sta- 
tionary ; and then the following effect 
took place, which seemed distinctly to 
show in what mapner the electrical 
fluid ts conducted from the upper re- 
gions to the earth. 

At first a small round clotd ap 
peared behind the long dark cloud and 
partly aboveit. Inthis cloud it frequent- 
Jy lightened, and just after the light was 
extinguished, the electric sparks struck 
to the earth from the under surtace of 
the long black cloud. ‘} his double trans- 
Mission Was many times repeated, till 
at length the lower cloud ceased to 
give sparks to the earth, at the spot 
nnme ately under the higher cloud, 
though it was still distinctly receiving 
them from it. I then founa, observes 
the author, by casting my eye along 
the lower cloud, that every charge 
trom the upper one travelled about 
four miles westward along the lower 
cloud, and then darted to the earth. 
] knew it travelled in tnis manner, 


by frequently seeing it jump over 
one, and sometimes over two chasins 
in the lower cloud, ID its passage lo 
the western end. ‘Lhe time it ‘took 
to travel the length above-mentioned, 
was wile 1 could count 20 of 36, 
but twice I counted 60 before ix 
struck the earth. During the time 
ot these observations, the higher cloud 
which supplied so much electricity, 
was not diminished in the least. Qn 
the contrary, it continued to eularge 
in its dimensions, and chietly towards 
the wind. 

Now the quantity of electricity 
supplied by this cloud, continually 
during an hour, was probabiy fi- 
ty times as) much, as it could 
possibly contain. ‘The question then 
is; where cid it come trom? ‘The in- 
creasing of the cloud turnishes an 
answer to this question; for it could 
not increase, without the addition 
of vapour, and that addition could 
only come from the — atmosphere, 
‘this was proved by the manner and 
pace of increase, which was at the 
top, and at the most prominent parts, 
facing the wind. The vapour, being 
transparent had the highest charge of 
electricity. ‘The upper cloud (though 
positive to the under)> was minus to 
that vapour, and silently attracting 
from it the superabundant electricity, 
which 1 gave off visibly to the un- 
der cloud, which was sttil less charg: 
ed, and which was kept so by the 
earth (which may be consivered as 
quite negative) immediately drawing 
away that charge in spaths. 

Now it is evident by this progress 
of the electric tluid to the earth, that 
the electrified yapour must have 
been condensed to the smaller com- 
pass of the clond, and have been 
deposited on Us surface, occasioumng 
that very great increase of cloud — 
‘This seems to show that a storm of 
lightning will always occasion a cif 
rent of wind from the external regions 
towards itself; and hence arises the 
dead calm preceding a storm, aM 
the fall of the barometer, as this 8 
the focus of condensation. 

Ihave frequentiy since, in stormy 
weather, seen clouds, under this 
fect of increase, sometimes increasing 
at one end, and diminishing et Me 
other, by slow rain, when near @ 
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yountain; but I have seldom seen 
he theoretic form (if [ may be al- 
lowed the expression) so evident 
except among mountains, where it 

volunited, but the lightning ts 
sately seen) as in the case | have 
sated ; nor can this conformation be 
ever seen, but when the barometer 

, Jow or falling. 

ly asecond paper, in the same num- 
ber Mr. Varley thus describes ano- 
ther thunder storm, which is deserv- 
ing of notice : 

“Towards the end of a_ fine day, 
the alr grew thick with vapour, but 
exhibited no visibie form ot clouds. 
{his vapour afterwards condensed in- 
to thicker masses, with faint flashes 
of hightaing about them. ‘The con- 
densation then went on very rapidly, 
«o that what was only a thick mot 
before, became in an hour, a large 
general mass of clouds; and 1 could 
now see Clear sky in different parts, 
thugh at the commencement, the 
vhole sky was covered with a faint 
mit. ‘Dhere was now a great deal 
of lightning between the upper and 
lower clouds, the effect of which was 
seen through the under clouds, in broad 
misty zigzag flashes; and nearer 
tie horizon were seen large sparks 
ruaning along between the clouds to 
a great distance; the passage of the 
light was visible ali the way, but the 
spark was seen distinctly at all the 
Openings, 

During the time this lightning 
contmued, there was only now aud 
then a dittle thunder, which | think 
* accounted for by an accompanying 
elect; namely, the condensation of 
4 very rare cloud into one more 
cemse, but yet quite elastic. “he con- 
“ensation may be conceived to take 
Place by the closing together of an 
“mense number of simall parcels of 
Couds, as if the parts of a sponge 
‘ere nade to appro.ch by pressure, 
“id therefore with a very soft and 
geatle motion, 
but when a spark strikes from the 
west cioud to the earth, the condensa- 
‘on thust be into rain (for there is no 
Mermediate state between that cloud 
“nich is already at its lowest density 
and rain) theretore the atmosphere has 
) Colapse upon solid inelastic par- 
ss? OF rain, which imust produce a 
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sharp clap, and this every person knows 
to be the effect, when lightning 
strikes down from over our leads. 

During all the day the wind had 
been south west, but when the storm 
commenced, the wind ceased on the 
north east side of it, and seemed af- 
terwards to return; for after every 
large flash of lightning, | felt an 
evident current of wind blowing to- 
wards the focus of condensation, which 
had settled considerably to the west- 
ward of me. 

1 did not see many sparks strike to 
the earth, but there were distant show- 
ers of rain, and it thundered and 
rained very hard in the night. 

The principal matier worthy of no- 
tice in Mr. Varley’s observations on 
medical electricity, is the proposal of 
a mode ot making the electrical fire 
operate all over the body of the pa- 
tient at once, by placing him in con- 
tact with the conductor, while istlated, 
in a damp atmosphere, which may 
be easily produced by using a pan of 
boiling water; but in this case the 
machine, that it may be kept dry, 
should be in another room, and the con- 
ductor should pass, insulated, throu, h 
the wall, to the petient. 

Remarks, The great part which elec- 
tricity is now known to act in all 
natural phenomena, since the late dis- 
coveries of its wondertul effects in 
chemistry, renders all facts respecting 
it interesting, especially wken observed 
with the precision the above have 
been. One of Mr, Davy’s last the- 
ories gives reason to suppose that the 
air itself of the atmosphere is ony 
water modified in a peculiar manner 
by electrical agency, and that ov 
the electricity being withdrawn, the 
air returns again to water; but in 
either theory the facts related are of 
importance. 

Mr. Varley is not quite accurate in 
asserting that the small clouds. could 
not have overtaken the large cloud, 
but by a diminution of the volume 
of the atmosphere; for they might 
also be brought towards it by the 
current of air which is produced by 
the falling of the rain, acting in the 
same manner as the fall of water 
does in the engine called the water- 
blast, which would cause one current 
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ef air towards tne raining cloud above, 
and another trom it beneath at the sur- 
face of the glohe ; which jatter ts often 
observed by mariners, In those squalls 
which accompany detached showers 
falling in their vicmity. 

The great effect which the ab- 
straction of the electric tire from the 
air is now proved to have m causing 
rain to descend, makes the opinion of 
some philosophers more probable, that 
means will be yet discovered tor pro- 
ducing this precipitation artificially ; 
which considered impartially ts not a 
greater exertion of human intellect, 
thin the securing buildings from the 
strw.e Of lightning, by conductors. 
If ever this discovery takes place in a 
form sufficiently cheap and practt. 
cable for ase, it may produce the 
greatest and most beneficial effects 
for the benefit of mankiud in various 
parts of the earth, covering with 
plenty those avid regions which are 
how useless from incessant drought ; 
and, what perhaps is of more conse- 
quence, diminishing the sam of buman 
misery caused by temporary droughts 
in those countries where rain ts usual. 

It is probable that large electrical 
kites, with air balloons attached to 
them, to make them ascend higher, 
would have some effect in this way, 
especially when seat up from the tops 
of loity hills, ‘That the importance of 
the benetit in view would render the 
experiment worth tral, cannot be 
deve d: it would at least be a 
more rational application of the balloon 
than what has of Tate years been 
made of it; as in’ general it has 
only been applied to gratify the cu- 
riosity of some individuals, as to the 
sensation the ascent would cause ; 
which seems not to have been very 
agreeable, as the y have been on most 
occasions in as great a hurry to de- 
scend to the geound trom the higher 
regions, as they hive been eager at 
fiist to rise to Lien. 


—— =~ 
——— eo 


Account of the Use of the Orymuriatic 
Gas inthe Fumigating Army FHos- 
pitals. Ina letter from M. Chameron 
to AJ. Guyton, 

atnnales de Chemic, tom. 64. p. 172. 

Posen, Aue. 18, 1807, 
M. Desgeneltes, the physician ge-. 
neral tothe winy, gave me the follow. 


ing instructions: ‘* | request that when 
the hospitals are crowded, or when joy 
fevers prevail, you may use the fum. 
gations with the hyper-oxygenated mp. 
riatic acid, according to M. Morveau’. 
process. This va.uable preventative 
has been very nnproperiy rejected, 
and has been thought usetul only whey 
contagious diseases were com pletely tie 
veloped. [ request you to inform ie 
when this purifying remedy is put in 
practice ?” 

In consequence of this letter, | 
constantly recommended these fumi- 
gations in the wards of the hospitals 
to which [ was attached. ‘The ip. 
structions for health inserted in the 
jast Pharmaceutical formula, for the 
use of military hospitals, seem to 
make this measure subordinate to the 
removal of the patients from the in- 
fected place, and successively chang. 
ing their beds from room to room, 
Circumstances, however, may occur 
to prevent these measures from being 
adopted, and it 1s important to sin- 
plity the operation as much as pos 
sible. Without oceasioning, therefore, 
any removal of the patients, the hy- 
per-oxygenated muriatic gas may be 
used morning and evening without 
inconvenience. An attendant may 
carry backward and forward an 
earthen vessel containing some mv- 
riat of soda and manganese, and cold 
sutphuric acid, taking care to stir it 
frequeatly with a spatula, 

Neither the attendants nor the pa 
tients have ever suifered any bad 
effects, in my presence, froin the 
puagency of the fumigation, Some 
windows may, however, be opened, 
to give vent to the fumigation, but 
if the weather be cold this may be 
dispensed with; and the influence of 
the fumigation partly depends upon 
its being; some time contined within 
a Close place. ; 

An accident happened lately m4 
military hospital, where perlect & 
lubrity bad previously reigned: 4 
chureb, which had been converted 
into a tine ward, with sixty beds for 
chronic diseases, was infected with4 
friid smell, which exhaied from 0 
ground, on account of a vast bury" 
vault having been overflown by ™ 
bursting into it of a cess-pool. The 


sick and wounded were instantly 
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moved; the vault was cleaned and 
(ymigated as well as possible, and the 
fymigations were repeatedly made in 
the churca itself with its doors closed. 
j, four or five days it was necessary 
‘o fil it again with patients, and the 
{ymigations were continued for a week ; 
po contagion was perceived 

In my opinion the instructions In the 
the formula above alluded to, are not 
sufliciently explanatory, with respect to 
the preservative effect of the hyper- 
oxygenated muriatic gas, [| found it had 
also the property of killing vermin; 
and it ought to be applied to the 
clothes of the sick soldiers, which are 
laid up on their coming into the 
hospital. Beside flies, which annoyed 
us much in Poland, we were also 
dreadtully afflicted with fleas and 
bugs, and on applying the above fu- 
migations, they were all found dead. 


—- 


Letter from M. Benoit Mojon, chicf 
Physician to the Military Hospital 
at Genou, on the same Subject. 

Genoa, Ang. 20, 1807, 


Two months ago a contagious dysen- 
tery made its appearance in the milita- 
ty hospital at Genoa, andalinost all the 
atients under my Care, amounting to a- 

uttwo hundred, were all attacked. 
As it is generally allowed that when 
dysentery is contagious, it is owing to 
a0 indiscriminate use of the same 
privy, 1 was anxious to try if fumi- 
oo of oxygenated muriatic acid 
iad the effect of dest roying the con- 
fagious exhalations which produce 
dysentery in healthy as well as in 
diseased subjects. With this view I 
caused the privies in the hospitals to be 
furnigated twice a day, and succeeded 
. Ce contain in a few 
oh gious dysentery being of 
Irequent recurrence in the hospitals of 
ou it is likely that I shall have 

“quent opportunities of witnessing 
the happy etfects of similar precautions, 

cnmnittiniass 
Plcser se The beneficial effects of 
“ tumigations in destroying the 


“onlagion of infectious fevers ‘are now 
y known; even the yellow 
yielded to its powerful in- 
aud there is reason to think 
plague itself, if not entire- 


{ hiversal] 
lever has 
fuence, 
that the 
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ly eradicated by it, might, at least, 
be much checked by its timely 
use. 

In the above paper we have an ac- 
count of two or three new applications of 
the acid fumigations, well worth notice, 
particularly that in which it succeeded 
so well in stopping the progress of 
dysentery, a disorder so often fatal 
in our armies, that we think it a 
duty of humanity to give the fact 
every publicity in our power. The 
other new discovered benetit of the 
acid fumigation, though of less con- 
sequence, yet is of no small va- 
Jue, as contributing so much to clean- 
liness and comfort; the great difliculty 
of removing bugs where they have 
once become numerous, iswe!l known, 
but the easy and effectual method of 
doing this, by the acid fumigation 
above mentioned, promises, when 
sufficiently known and practised, to 
completely remove this nuisance from 
society. 


New and excellent method of Packing 
young £ruit and other Trees for car- 
riage. By Mr. Wm. Curtis. 

Phil. Mag. vat. 34. p. 156. 
Mr. William Curtis, of the Botanic 
garden, Brompton, has lately been re- 

warded by the Society of Arts, &c. 

for his vatuable application of the 

long white moss of the marshes (the 
sphagnum palusire of Linngus) to the 
packing of young fruit and other trees 
for exportation. He does this by 
squeezing out part of the moisture 
from the moss, and laying courses of 
it about three inches thick, interposed 
with other courses of the trees (pres 
viously shortened in their branches 
and roots) stratum super stratum, until 
the box is titled, when the whole must 
be trodden down, and the lid pro- 
perly secured. ‘Lhe trees will need no 
care, even during a voyage of ten of 
twelve months; the moss bemg won- 
dertully retentive of moisture, and 
seeming to possess an antiseptic pro- 
perty, which totally prevents fermen. 
tation and puiretaction from taking 
place: and in tact vegetation actually 
proceeds during the tune the young 
tiees remain so enslosed, shoots be- 
ing formed both trom their branches 
and roots, which however are blanched 
and teuder for want of light and air; 
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and in consequence, the trees, on being 
planted, require to be gradually in- 
nured to the open air. [his moss is 
very Common in most parts of Europe 
and America, which renders. tirtis ap- 
plication of it more facile, and the 
discovery more insportant. 


--—-_-----— 


Advantaze of the use of Cock’s foot 
Zrass. 

At the annual sheep sheering at Holk- 
ham. in Nortolk, J. W.Coke, esq. MP. 
recommended, as deserving particular 
attention, the cultivation of Cock’s- 
foot urass, and a little Dutch clover 
with it. it had maintained in’ capital 
condition, ever since the turnips were 
consumed, seven sheep per acre, aad 
would have carried more, The cock’s- 
foot grass Mr. Coke most highly re- 
commended as tar preferable to ryes 
grass, which was a much more ex- 
hausting crop, would not carry so 
much stalk, and consequentiy the 
more omanure being thus put) on 
te Jand, ihe corn cop was greater. 


AS a proof its strong Vegetative 
power, a plate of cock’s foot, me 
stantiv cut down close for twenty. 
tuo days, grew every twenty-fyyp. 
hours One inch in height, and” shoot. 
ing most luxuriant branches, afforded 
more abundant tood tian ryegrass, 
Mr. Coke recommends of the cocks 
tuot tor seed, two bustiels aa acre, 
and eight pounds ef Dutci clover, 
sodas 
Observations. Many other grass; 
would probably be found — beneficial 
to farmers, as well as the above; 
among which we take this opportunity 
to recommend to their notice the 
sweet-leaved astrag ulus (astragalus 
glyciphyllus). We understand Mr, 
Arthue Young, of Inyland, — has a 
very high opinion ot it; and a gen 
tieman of considerable botanical knew. 
ledge, a friend of the writer’s, bas 
mentioned it to bin, as possessing pro- 
perties tor the food of cattle, which 
set it far above imvst grasses ui Use. 





————- 


DETACHED ANECDOTES. 





LINEN NECESSARY FOR ‘f THE RESUK- 
RECON.” 

ly one of the parisaes of Dublin, 

the clerk baveng oificiated many 
years, cousidered bunyelt faiwly entit- 
ied to be regulator of the Ceremonies 
ef (he parish Church at least; and at 
be Was not a second P, VY’. was not tar 
frome. Among the several Curates, 
who had sucessively been imitiaced 
Gury the clerk's residence, a woithy 
young clergyiman from the country, 
atriead of the writers, was one; shortly 
ater he had engaged to that sacred 
function, a poor mun died, at whose 
burial, of Course, neither scar! nor hat- 
Land were given, as 1s customary there 
at the funerals of those whose triends 
can alford it “Lhe worthy curate was 
gomg on with the funeral service, over 
the body of the poor man, in the same 
way as be dad beea accustomed in the 
country, never suspecting that in that 
awtul cere:noay ay refinements could 
have taken place. Woat then was his 
surprize, of Coming to the words, “ | 
aun the resurrection and the lite,” te be 


suddenly accosted by the clerk, ina 
loud whisper, with stop, sir! stop! we 
never give “the resurrection aud the 
lafe,” wn our parish, when there is ho 
linen, 

ERRONEOUS MEDICAL PRACTICE. 

In 1711, Joseph 1. the emperor of 
Germany, an amiable prince, to the 
thirty-second year of his age, tell 4 
victum to the ignorance of bis phys 
cians, who, while he was ill of the 
sinall-pox, swathed bim in tweuly 
yards of English scarlet broad cloth, 
when the disorder was at the height. 


JUST APPXECIATION OF BIRTH-DAY ODES. 
| his same prince disliked flattery, aod 
suppressed the accustomary compl 
ments in such productions, ‘1 come, 
said he, not to listen to praises, bute 
hear music.” 
ENGLISH BULL. 
A woman having received some ill 
usage from her landlady, in the vicinity 
of Cierkenwell, London, had her sei 
moned before the justices at the sesso 
held there. ‘Lhe wjured wonrao pro 
ed iv be asailax’, widow, and Were #8 
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no other circumstance particular in the 
aflair, it being one of those numerous 
tty quarrels, which the iil temper 
and litigiousness of the lower orders 
i» London, so often bring betore the 
inferior courts. 

A barrister was, however retained 
by the sailor’s relict, who laid hold of 
her connection with the sea service 
to expatiate on our victorious havies, 
and glorious naval heroes, concluding 
his eloquent harangue, with observing, 
that woile our brave seamen were fight- 
ing our battles, and so valiantly de- 
fending us at sea, the least we could 
doin return, was to protect from ill 
wage, their widows on shore. 

TRUE NO MEANING PUZZLES MORE THAN 

SENSE. 

Sir George Saville made the follow- 
ing hues extempore, at the request of 
Mrs. Burke, as absolute nonsense. C. 
J, Fox, alter long puzzling himself 
with them, maintained that they had a 
meaning but he could not find it out. 
“l grant, indeed, says learn’d De Grey, 
That he who can, may also may ; 

But he who cen, both may and can, 
ls surely more than mortal man ; 
forean nay, may, but may can never 
can.’? 
FRENCH LITERATURE DEFEATED BY 
IRISH GENIUS. 
Communicated Ly a Gentieman at Maynooth, 


Inthe 15th century, when the Ro- 
mau Catholic religion prevailed through- 
out kurope, the sciences were taught 
by the most distinguished men of 
the age, in the University of Paris. 
Doctor B. professor of ‘Theology, was 
at that time much esteemed tor his 
sound erudition, and accurate know- 
edge of the holy Scriptures. His 
agreeable and pleasing manners, pro- 
cured him the friendship of a numerous 
and respectable acquaintance. Fond 
of improvement, and anxious to know 
tne customs of other nations, he formed 
astrong resolution of travelling. He 
eblamed a special grant frem his so- 
vereign, which specified that every 
roliege in the French empire, incapable 
of answermg his objections, should 
forieit a sum of money, adequate to 
fonvey him to the nearest seminary. 
thus fortified, our hero bids a long 
turewell to his dreary monastic mansion, 
aud proceeds on his journey with the 
greatest alacrity. This orcament of 
BELFAST MAG. No. XV. 
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literature, was successful in every part 
of the French empire. His patent, of 
grant, was confirmed by the consent of 
all the Kurope.n princes. it is neces- 
sary to remark, that it was very diffi- 
cult to fotl this hero’s arguments, 
He disputed in mystic theology, that 
ts, by signs. By this time ins fame 
had diffused itself through lLurope. 
Ile visted Engiand, in order to crown 
his victory with ali the honours of a 
triumph. but be was not endowed 
with prophetic intelligence, because in 
this country, he dashed against a rock, 
which retarded his further progress. 
‘The king of England received him 
with the gre test marks of respect, 
and atten'ed him in person to Ox- 
ford university. His arrival being 
proclaimed in the university, confue 
sion and terror affecied its deoctors 
very sensibly. ‘I hese systematical dis- 
putants were obliged to send tor a 
baker, who lived in the town, and 
who had been a very arch fellow. 
The baker found no reluctance in com- 
ing forward against this formidable an- 
tagonist. He aitended the examination 
hall, ornamented with ail the insignia 
of a young student. . After a delay of 
afew minutes, the boasted genius en- 
tered the hall, assuming the consequence 
of ademi-god. ‘Ihe poor baker be- 
held him with an eye of pity, and re- 
ceived him with the courtesy of a 
genuine Irishman. ‘This baker yas born 
in Maghera Saul (county Down.) Dur- 
ing the contest no person was permitted 
to remain, ‘lhe dispute continued 
during the course of an hour, when 
the pantomime professor retired, and 
rave a full explication of his thesis. 
Je granted his defeat, and the superior 
abilities of his competitor. ‘The ques- 
tion in dispute he explained to the fol- 
Jowing effect. In the first place, said 
this learned maitre, I began to eat an 
apple, to inform my antagonist that by 
eating the prohibited fruit, Adam and 
Eve had forfeited their original inno- 
cence, in consequence of which, we 
their posterity, were conceived and 
born children of wrath. He immedi- 
ately conceiving what I wished to com- 
municate, took bread and began to 
eat, in order to instruct me that Christ 
assumed human nature, and instituted 
the sacrament of the Lucharist (of bread) 
which was the biead of lie. J then 
PP 
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erected one of my fingers, to show 
hun, that there existed only one God. 
He erected two fingers, to prove that 
there were two natures in God, viz. 
the divine and human nature, | after- 
wards erected three fingers to inform 
him, that there were (bree persons in 
God. te judiciously contracted his 
fingers in a chose union, to show that 
these three persons were all united in 
the same God-head, and also that they 
were equal in all things. 

After this exposition of the French 
hero, it was thought prudent to have 
the bakers opinion on this important 
questjon. Tle declared, by his soul, 
that he never was so angry in hits lite, 
as to see the dtle fop strutting about 
with so many corcemical airs. When 
1 percerved the Létle fellow comimeuce 
to eat his apple, to siiow the nice ceu 
cacies tue inhabitants of france enjoy 
ed, | began to eat a piece of good 


bread, to let him know, that we liveg 
on the substantial produce of the whe 
You must observe, gentlemen, that at 
present, | am deprived of the sight of 
my leiteye. ‘This coxrcoml WISHING to 
insult me, held up one of his fingen 
to tell me that 1 was a blinkard; | 
held up two of mine, to inform him, 
that i was born with two eyes, like the 
rest of mankind. He unwilling to de. 
sist from hts sport, held up three fin 
gers, to show that my one eye and 
his two made only three; | closed m 
fist to inform him, that if he did no 
take to hig scrapers as soon as possible, 
1 should give him «@ damned good 
dressing. 

‘This explanation of the baker excited 
a great deal of leughter, and the crest- 
faicon hero returned to his native 
country, veritying the ttle of my 
Anecdote; French literature defeated 
by Irish genius. S. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


et 


THE DEV?tL AND THE CRITICAL REVIEWER. 


A TaLClk. 


THE Devil and a Critic met 
All on a stormy day, 

And soon to Mawman’s* shop they came, 
For they bad nmyuch to say. 


Mister Mawman, gay and sprichtly, 
Welcomed in each well-kAown guest ; 
Handed each a chair politely, 
Bowed, and kind regards express’d. 
Said the Critic then,‘‘ Friend Cioven-foot, 
Great pitron of the nation, 
Tis t.me for all my service past, 
To yield due compensation: 


Each day, for years I've laboured hard, 
Poll oiiveteen bours and more, sir, 

J raat all, priest, statesman, bard, 
Till every limb ts sore, str: 


My brain i¢ now a bankrupt turned, 
Or else has chanced to lead; sir, 

I'm shunned and hate’ ,kickedand sparn'd, 
And not a morsel of bread, sir! 


You know fall well, in the service of bell, 
I work with zeal most fervent, 

And in all this proud metropolis 
I'm your most faithful servant.” 


OSes « —e-+ — 


@ The leerned and ingenious publisher of the 
Critical Review. 


“ Ave, aye,” quoth Nick, © You've done 
your part, 
Siner vou commenc’d the érade, sir, 
Drive datk despomleuce from vour heart, 
And you shall be repaid, sir: 


Now to mv counsels sage and wise, 
I pray you lend attention ; 
To protit by the critic art, 
There’s nothing like invention: 
It crowns the coward’s head with bays, 
And saves the wretch from danger ; 
The upstart equal’s to my lord, 
And knights the gentle stranger? : 
Sse C ke and Y ke, a pretty paif, 
The nation’s great example! 
Such profits from coimmissions share, 
They roll in riches ample: 








Invention gives a flow of words, 
In place of argumentation ; 

It is the statesman’s faithful friend, 
By which he robs the nation: 


It softens woman’s tender heart, 
It imps the poet’s pinion: 

All hail, Invention! glorious art, 
Best friend of my dominion.” 

“*Ah* well you know,” the Critic erie’ 
‘*T can tmvent most rarely, 

And ne one e’er accused me yet 
Of criticizing fairly: 
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of genius, truth, or taste, 


No work 
E’er ’scapes My castigation, 
The better cause appears the worse, 
By lies and mig quotallou : 
The title is enough for me, 
To censure authors’ Vanity, 
And tho’ I ne’er peruse a word, 
1 prove his labours all absurd.” 


# Aye, that will do,” quoth Cloven-foot, 
«You are a sage reviewer, 
You as far surpass, us a mule does an ass, 
Both Cobbet and Pursuer*. 
But have you seen this famed review, 
Rough Caledonia’s glory ? 
It might full many a hint supply, 
For wit, and sense, aud story ?” 
The Critic replies, 
With a volley of sighs, 
“Oh! there I have been a great poacher, 
And so much have I stole, 
That | swear by my soul, 
My conscience ts turned my reproacher,” 
“Yourconscience ! fye! you silly man ! 
Did Critic e’er since his art began 
Ketray such fully, weakness, nonsense, 
As to think about his conscience ? 
Such hum-drum stuff of priests and fools, 
The growth of nurseries and schools ; 
The woman’s fear and the coward’s dread-- 
Where has the Critic’s courage fled ? 
Of conscience beware, 
Tis a pit and a snare, 
This, this, my dear honey, 
Has caused lack of meney ; 
But now wake good speed, 
And learn backward to readf, 
As loften have taught you to pray.” 
‘* That too I have tried,” 
The Critic replied, 
And for it full dear did I pay : 
The author in fury, 
Tis truth I assure ye, 
With a sprig of shillela so pummell’d my 


brain, 

By the life of St. Patrick, I yet feel the 
pain,” 

The Devil grinned, and he showed his 
teeth, 


Por pleased was he beyond measure ; 
for Nick is a wit, and likes a good bit, 

But politeness suppress’d his pleasure, 
“Your case is hard,” he answered straight, 
_“* But have good resolution, 
Hhe day will come—roll on ye years, 

And end his persecution! 


—,.. 
7 eee ee 
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a renowned author of the Pursuits of Lite- 


' Une of the Critical Reviewers did a friend of 
author's the honour of informing him, that he 


a ia the habi n; as 
Vewed ot mae reading the books which he re 
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See Frin’s bards now numerous grown, 
They harp with joy and madness ; 
Attack them all, both great ans small, 
And ehange their notes to sadness, 


Gods, how they'll stare! their strings 
they’ il tear, 

And make their old Larps rattle : 

See, see, they rise, and from their eyes 

They dart the fires of battle, 

The storm is o’er—sott, Mawanan, soft! 
From ev’ry harp behold, sir, 

A woud’ rous tree, the Critic’s fee 
All teeming with apples of gold, sir’? 


The Critie sighed, and again replied, 
“Alas! ?tis all delusion ! 
No guldey tree there grows for me, 
But sbillelas and confusion ! 
The bards of green Erin are all grown so 
wise, 
That Critics like me they neglect and 
despise— “ 
Mister Mawaaan knows well, 
Tis the truth that | tell, 
Not a man of them all puts a groat in his 
purse, 
But they damon his reviews, and his Critics 
they curse.” 
Old Nick was tickled much to see, 
This eminent believer, 
So much perplex: d, distressed and vex’d, 
For Nick’s a gay deceiver. 
‘* And then,” quoth he, ‘I plainly see, 
Of learning you’ve great stove, sir, 
You have learn’d su fast that my hopes 
you’ve surpass’d, 
And I cau teach you no more, sir: 
By the toe of the Pope, 
You have now nought to hope ; 
And now, to be brief, 
Rogue, apostate, and thief! 
You trajtor to country, to king, and to 
church, 
Your measure is fall, and youre fast 
in my larch.” 
The windows rattled as he spoke, 
And awiul peals of thaider bioke ; 
The fire turw’d blue with a sulphurous 
smell, 
And dark was the frown of the Prince of 
Hell. 


He whisked his sulphur-powdered tail 

Around the shop, lke a twirling fail; 

He roll’d his ved eye, and his long tusks 
he ground, 

And thrice did be spring with a furious 
bound, 


Mister Mawman, blue and whitely, . 
Stood avyhast, with haggard looks ; 

Ab! no more the gay and sprightly; 
Much he treaibled for his books. 
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Astonished, confounded, 
With furies surrounded, 
The Critic was seized with despair, 
And fast smote his kuees, and erect 
stood his hour. 


At leneth he summoned courage up, 
Tho’ the flame still turn’d the bluer, 

* OO, good Sir Cloven-foor,” he prayed, 
‘**O spare a pour Reviewer!” 


** You he,” the Devil quick returned, 
**Altho’ vou mean to be civic, 
Politeness may do with an Irishmen, 
But it will not do with the Devil’. 
‘* Did you, apostate, traitor, kuave, 
t’er hear a bard’s petition, 
Who humbly did vour mercy crave, 
To save him from perdition ? 
Shall [ then listen to your prayer? 
No, come along with me, sir, 
The bards of hell shall nettle vou well, 
And that you soon shall see, sir: 
Mister Mawman so blue, 
With your friend Pll prepare a hot lodg- 
ing for you.’”’ 
He seiz’d the Critic by the hair, 
Aud out of the door he sprung, sir, 
And he bore him along thro’ the desert 
arr, 
And his cries o’er the city rung, sir: 
And every street repeated the cry, 
(No tale was ever truer) 
** O spare me, spare me, Cloven-foot, 
O spare a poor Reviewer,” 
EES-- 
THE COTTAGE. 
By the Rev. Mr. L. of Chester. 


By the side of a stream, at the foot of a hill, 

In a neat little cot, that was join’d to a mill, 

Liw’d a family, blest with sweet smiling content, 

And the neighbours caress’d them’ wherever they 
went. 

For old Ralph was a man of devotion and truth, 

Who had walked with his God, from the morning 
of youth, 

And the close of his life, like an evening in May, 

Seem'd to promise the cloudless return of the day. 


His dear Mary, whom life had made languid and 
pale, 
Was once famed for her beauty, the rose of the 
vale: 
She was pious, and cheerful, kind-hearted and free, 
And as steadfast in friendship, as mortal could be. 


All ber household a fairs, she could manage with ease, 


And the joy af her heart, was her husband tu please; 


-~ —_—— — 


—— . z , 
* His sooty majesty seems here to alh 
j ide 
circumstance of an Irish author bavine rite 
fri.te letter to the Critical Reviewer, requestin ra 
Jar review of bis worke—and being answered in a 
stile of Unexampicd ferocity, 


At the church, in the village, at market and fair, 

‘They were known by the name, of the old happy 
pair : 

Heaven blest them with children, but took them 
again, 

80 that now only Ralph and his partner remain ; 

Their best hopes were on high, and they feared no: 
the grave, 

For they leaned on an arm that was mighty to save. 


When the stranger sat down, by the side of the way, 

Overcome by his toils, or the heat of the day, 

Poor old Ralph would invite him with hearty pood 
will, 

To take rest in the cottage, that stood by the mill, 


When the cold blast of winter roam’d fearfully 
round, 

And the oaks of the forest were turn fromthe ground, 

When the snow-drifting cloud in. the valley was 
spread, 

And the dark shades of night filled the traveller with 
dread. 


In poor Ralph’s little cottage a shelter he found, 
Where the neat blazing hearth shed its lustre around, 
While in sweet social converse the night stole away, 
And the traveller forgot all the toils of the day. 


They had no secret hoards, for they pitied the poor, 


And the stranger was never refus’d at their door, 
Forty summers they lived en that sweet little spot, 
And the owners of kingdoms might envy their lot, 


But, alas ! unexpected their old land-lord died, 
And his heir, a young upstart, the vassal of pride, 
Said poor Ralph’s little cottage disfigured his grounds, 
For he, there had determin’d to kennel his hounds. 


So the mill and the cottage were ordered away, 

And poor Ralph and his partner no longer could 
stay ; 

Though resigned, yet they wept, as they walked up 
the hill, 

When the workmen began to demolish the mill. 


To the poor-house they went, where each ev’ning 
they’re seen, 

Leaning out of the window that looks o’er the green, 

Where their cottage once stood, and are oft heard 
to say, 

While they sigh from the heart, well-a-day! wel> 
a-day! 

ESS owe 


L’ENFANT DE VENUS. 

Qui definera cet enfant, 

Aussi vieux que la monde, 
Marmot, don’t !'mpire comprend, 

Les cieux, la terre, et Poude, 
Qui, les yeux couverts dun bandeaa, 
Lit dans nos cours, tint la flambeau, 

Qui consume, et faconde. 


Ce’st lui qui celebroit Sapho, 
Q’u vn adoivit a Cnya, 
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Qui celebroit Ia nymphe Echo, 
Sruluit la Nererde, 

Nesarmoit il te dieu de Venter, 

gn tanreay changeit Jupiter, 
Fesuit filer Aleide. 


Qui rend si fier, qui rend si doux, 
S: tendre, si Coquette, 

§, confiant, et se jaloux, 
si vive, et sidisecrette, 

Qui cede tout pour tout gagner, 

Qui si sowmit, pour Giueux regner, 
Qu’ on fuit, et qu’ on regrette, 


Qui par fois, emouvoit la pitie, 
Par fois, benit sa charme, 
Tantot resemble a Vamitid, 
Er tantot, a la baine, 

Qui valemente de rigueurs, 
Expire en comble des faveurs, 
Feu celeste | ombre vaine ! 

A Translation regurred, 


For the Belfast Monthty Magazine. 
a 

Avonsc the most atlecting stories of an- 
cient romance, is the beautiful episode 
of Argalusand Parthenia, in * Sydnevy’s 
Areadia,” which is founded on a tradi- 
tional tale ofa Lady Moutacute ; who, 
in 1456, jousted en Cavatier, at a toure 
nament in Berwick, An unpublished 
poetical romance commemorating this 
latter circumstance, has been found 
among the papers of a literary person, 
irom which the following extract is given 
tu the Belfast Magazine. 


HR E WH * 


Briawr rose the sun in robes of light, 
To woo the blushing morn, 

The spangling de w-drops gemnrd the plain, 
And sweetly sinell’d the thorn. 


When Eldra rose, whose trembling heart, 
Beat high with doubt and tear, 

And oft she heav’d a bursting sigh, 
And dropp'd a silent tear, 


Sv wild appear’d ber bold emprize, 
With such sure dangers fraught, 

That death seen’d now her only bope, 
Her retuge even from thought. 

Anse, she evied, my faithful page, 
| hear the trumpet call, 

This day shall end thy toil and pain, 
By wretched KEldra’s tall. 

M ith trembling hand, her burnish’d helm, 

Upon her head she placed, 

That lovely head more fit to be, 
With flow'ry « haplet grae’d, 


Then soon they reach the spacious lists, 

_ Where mang a gallant knight, 

( mrs'd gaviv on his warrior steed, 
‘O'patient for the fight, ‘ 
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There Scottish lords, of noble race, 
In gorgeous aris array’d, 

And high-born English gehtlemen, 
Their wealth and power display’d, 


As lilacks near a grove of oaks, 
Their slender branches rear, 

Even so amid the martial throng, 
Did Eldra’s form appear. 

Then tond the signal trumpet blew, 
The tourney to begin, 

When foremost in the lists she saw, 
Sir Mandlebert ride in. 


But oh, how alter’d was his dress, 
From what she’d seen before, 

For costly now was his attire, 
And rich the arms he wore, 

Bright diamonds round his golden casque, 
Their beaming lustre spread, 

And lofty plumes of white and blue, 
Wav’ graceful o’er his head. 

Upon his shield a ruby heart, 
Entwin'’d with chaplets shone, 

And yound it was his motto trac’d, 
*€ Tf bend to iove alone.” 


But what more strange to Eldra seem’d, 
Was that the knight had on; 

That very scarf which he as prize, 
At Bartram castle won. 

From pride, she said, he wears my scarf, 
‘To boast his victory, 

And never did he put it on, 
For any love of me. 


Next came a noble knight of Wales, 
Sir Lewin was his name, 

Well known at many a solemn joust, 
For deeds of peerless fame. 

His armour black was barr’d with gold, 
A lion grae’d his shield, 

And round was written this device, 
“* The valliant scorn to yield.” 


And three bold knights did he anhorse, 
With dauntless might and main, 

Next chailene’d he Sir Mandlebert, 
Who fell’d him to the plain. 

Despair and Jove to madness grown, 
Fair Kldra’s bosom fird 

And all the strangers manly charms, 
Anew her heart inspir'd. 


Tben wildly rushing through the crand, 
To Mandlebert she cried, 

Prepare, bold knight, for soon this arm, 

Shall check thy haught and pride. 


Cease, gentle yonth, the knight replies, 
Thou canst not vie with me, 

Por well | wot, thy form and years 
With combat tl agree. 


Shame on such boasting vain she cries, 
Fv’n though my years be few, 

I well might couch a shining lance, 

With Dettcr ku ghty (hau you, 
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They rest their spears bat Eldra’s arm, 
Could illits weight sustam, 

And with the first light blow he cat, 
Her helmet-brace in twain. 


Down dropp’d the casqne, ber yellow hair, 


In many a curling fold, 
Around her gracefal shoulders fell, 
Like strings of waving guld. 


But ab! the ruthless sword had pierc’d 
The helinet clasps between, 

And trickling from her snowy neck, 
A crimson stream was seen, 


ii! fullthee! shriek’d the frantic Page, 
That caus'’d her blood to flow, 

That paid with cruelty and death, 
A heait that loved thee so. 


Wild horror rent Lord Derwent’s bre: 
He vaulted from his horse 

Snateb’d to his heart her dying form, 
And bore her from the course. 

Press’ in his arms, life’s ebbing tide, 
Flush’d her pale cheek again, 

As threugh some tissue’s changing dye, 
Soft crimson shades are seen, 

But as the rosy tint of eve, 
Paints with night’s dark’ning hue, 

Thus fleeting at the approach of death, 
The varying coloar flew. . 

To say a last, a fond adieu, 

Vith quivering lips she tried, 

But life’s last flattering throb was o'er, 
She sigh’d—look’d ap—and died. 

Here drop the pen— here cease the tale— 
W ords cannot tell the rest, 

A lover’s, parent’s, griefs are felt 
By tears and silence best, 





AN ELEGY, . 
ON THE DRLATH OF MR. DAVID MOORE, 
OF LARNE, 


A voung man, of whose character, it is 
wot enough to say that it was unblem- 
sned, at was aclively go “l; and whose 
death is not only afflicting to his 
friends, but a real loss to society. 


Ita RK! from the hallow'’d banks of In- 
ver's stream, 

With deep and sallen sound, yon mournful 
knell, 

Prociaims bow, waked from life’s unstable 
dream, 

lemented Moore has badethe world fare. 
well! 

Ab! youth below'd! to thee the verse 

m due, 

if goodie ss e’er could prompt the Poet’s 
tongue, 

(Soodness like thine, alas! enknown te 


; v, 


Too rare a subject for the votive tong 
temote from wild ambition’s guijty 


way, 

In virtue’s vale thy nobler course way 
held ; 

No sordid wish e’er taught thy BLEDs to 
stray, 


Nor vicious passions in thy breast rebelj’d, 
No tale of sorrow ever met thine ear 
But touch’d thy sympathizing heart.» ith 

xvief ; 
No object of distress was ever vear, 
But from thy ready hand obtained relief, 


Oft as the patriot feclings in thy mind 
Griev'd for the woes that bade thy country 
groan, 


oF kindness streamed for all 


Ana vrroWws of the race thy 
Thine was no formal cold benevolence, 
Which but in vain professions makes a 
show ; 
' » a - 
Ah - nO; it sought a nobler ecompense 
Than human approbation can bestow, 


But ne’er averse the social joys te 


share, 

When innocence would with these jogs 
unite; 

Good-nature still thy presence would ea- 
dear, 


And from thy converse ever flow’d delight.’ 


Then is it strange to hear the swains 

relate, 

With heavy hearts, those virtues now no 
more ? 

Ah! no; indulge them—let them moora 
the tate, 

That from their yiew so soon those virtues 
tore. 


To yonder sacred wal!s behold they go; 
lis dear remains reluctant on are mov'd; 
Lach down-easteye betrays a heart of 

Woe 5 
llow sad such duty to a youth belov’d; 

To see his father, venerably mild, 

While in his breast the struggling anguish 
spreads ; 

To mark his mother mourn her darling 
child, 

‘To view the lovely tears his sister sheds; 


And, ah! the orphans whom he sav"d, 


to view 

Their much-lov’d benefactor’s bier a 
tend, 

Say, can our hearts the rising grief sub: 
due, 


No: mourn the saint, the patriot, and 
the friend ! 

But, lo, in yonder glorious realms La 

reigns, 
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Thron’d with the monarchs of the blest 
abode ! 
Sych the reward a life like his obtariis, 
The praise oF angels, andthe suules of God! 
Larne, Oct, 1709. M‘ Erin, 
eS 
A MICHAEL MAS RIDDLE, 


66 Da nuces puUerts.” see OVIDe 


Dic mihi nomen animalis, 
Piumatique, et bipedalis ; 
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Quod, ultimum iter, urbem latamn, 
Michael's festo perdit fatum. 
Cujus penne alent multos, 

Juvact doctis, terrent staultos; 
Piume formant id quod Hyimen, 
Dat devotis; et lenmen 

Defessis duro est labore, 
Aigritudine, dolore; 

In quo vitam subibamus,, 

Et 2rumnas terusinamus. 


NEMORENSIS. 
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Extract of a Letter from Mr. Langs- 
dof to Dr. Nochden, dated from 
Port St. Peter and Paul, in Kamt- 
schatka, the Oth of June, 1805. 


\ & left Kamtschatka in the month 

of September, 1804, and sailed 
for Japan; a country that has scarcely 
been visited in a scieutife view, except 
by hampfer and Ibunberg. All 
who have any opportunity of going 
thither will find, that the tormer did 
more with regard to the history and 
description of the country than would 
seem possible; and the latter has 
published such a flora of it, as no 
one can expect to equal. 

On proceeding to Japan we had 
planned many fine schemes and formed 
the most flattering expectations. Dut 
on our arrival at Nangasucki, while 
we were treated in the most honourable 
manner, we were prisoners inthe lodg- 
logs assigned us; and were guarded 
With the utmost strictness, being de- 
prived of ail communication with the 
inhabitants, except afew Dutch inter- 
pretors; and at length when the Em- 
perors answer arrived from Yeddo, 
We were loaded with presents and very 
politely dismissed, 

{hus we could hardly think of making 
*XCursions in quest of subjects of natural 
‘story. Besides we were at Japan only 
a the winter months, from Octo- 
re till April 1805, We were tur- 
thing — one provision, and every 
ae couic be necessary to supply 
_ “ants; but we were not allowed 
® purchase the sunallest trifle. ertu- 





nately, ichthyology, one of my favou- 
rite branches of natural history, is 
closely allied with the demands of the 
kitchen. Accordingly 1 took care to 
desire the man, who daily brought 
provision to our state prison, to supply 
us with as many different kinds of fish 
as the season and the markets could 
furnish. In this way | was enabled 
to procure, during the last three months, 
about four hundred of the rarest fish 
in the indies, and among them were 
about an hundred and fifty different 
species. | transmit to Mr. Blumen- 
bach, for the present, a short account 
of such as are already known; and 
I hope another time to send him one of 
the new species. 

Our return from Japan to Kamtschat- 
ka was dodoubt one of the most interest- 
ing voyages that can now be made. 
We ran down and examined the north- 
west coast of Japan, which was hither- 
to unknown. We determined with 
precision the position of the strait of 
Sangoar. We reconnoitred all the 
west coast of Matzumai. The north 
part of this island, though under the 
government of the Japauese, is not in- 
habited by them, but by another peo- 

le, known in Europe by the name of 
ong-haired Curibes,* who call them- 
selves deenoes. ‘Lhe part of Matz~ 
umai inhabited by them 1s called Yeso, 
whence the islands of Yeso and Matz- 
umai are frequently confounded with 
each other. Ihe Peak ot Lamanen 


* See Blumenbach de Geveris Huusapi 
Varietate nutiva, ed.3, p. uy, 
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of la Peyrouse does not belong to the 
Continent, as he imagined, but forms 
a separate island. 

We crossed la Peyrouse’s strait, 
stood to the north, and entered ‘the 
deep bay of Sagalene (gulf of Aniwa) 
formed by the two promontories Cril- 
Jon and Aniwa, It was not visited by 
Ja Peyrouse, but we now know, that 
the Japanese setilements extend to it, 
fur we found a regular Japanese factory 
there. ‘Ihis country is inhabited by 
the Aeenves mentioned above. The 
figures of the inhabitants of Sagalene 


in de Langle Bay, published by la - 


Peyrouse, are very characteristic, and 
nay give an idea of the inhabitants of 
Matzumai likewise, except that these 
co not actually shave the crown of the 
head, but merely cut the hair shorter 
there than behind, and on the sides, 
"Lhese Aeenoes however have not long- 
er hair than many Europeans, if we 
leave thew long beards out of the 
question, 

We had intended to explore all the 
eastern coast of Sagalene (called also 
Seghaleen, and Tchoka) but when we 
reached the vicinity of Patience-bay, 
we found the sea sull covered with 
an immense quantity of floating ice, 
tuough toward the end of May, so 
that it was impossible for us to con- 
tinue our voyage ; accordingly we were 
ubliged to put into the harbour of St. 
Peter and Paul, in order to wait for 
a more favourable season for examining 
these coasts. Yesterday we arrived 
Lere for the second time, and | hasten 
to write to you to day. 

We had long been anxious to re- 
ceive leiters from Europe. Yours 
atfurded me infinite pleasure, but | 
regret, mot having received that you 
addressed to me at Rio Janeiro: it 
missed me, because we did not put 
in there, but at St, Catharine's. ‘1 bis 
prevented me from availing myself of 
the good instructions which you and 
Me. Blumenbach then sent me. But 
this I can assure you, that with respect 
to plants, parucularly the erica, as- 

lenia, &c. as well as the marine fami- 
ies, | have made a point throughout 
the whole voyage of collecting with 
great care aud iwdustry, and storing 
them up in my berbol. My collection 
of insects tuo is very considerable; 
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but I have been able to co little wig 
respect to mineralogy, as the coays 
wherever we have anchored, have bee, 
barren in tnis respect, and we hare 
not been able to penetrate into the 
country. 

Auli counsellor Tilesius, who isa 
excellent draughtsman, has copied inany 
subjects of natural history. 

After having written to you on the 
past, IT shall impart to you my plans 
for the future. Lariched with so many 
treasurers, no doubt it would be most 
natural for me to retire to some place, 
where | might quietly digest this inte 
lectual nutriment. But first 1 have 
been induced to engave in a new ex 
oe by promises, which, if they 

e kept, must furnish interesting resuits 
for the knowledge of a part of the 
globe at present little known, uw respect 
to natural history. in short, | shall bere 
quit the expedition of Capiain Kruse 
stern, an excellent man, who ts lovedand 
esteemed by all that accompanied him; 
and | shall leave my friends Horner 
and Jilesius, as weli as the offices, 
who wiil always be dear to my memo. 
ry, in order to visit the west coast of 
North America; particularly the great 
island of Cadiac, at the mouth of Cook’s 
river. The chief of this expedition 
will be Mr. Chamberlain Resanoft, the 
same person who was sent on the 
embassy to Japan. He will be particu. 
larly commissioned to visit the Russian 
settiements in America. In a few cays 
I shail set off for the Aleutian bla 
and in six weeks | hope to reach Cadiac, 
where | shall probably spend the wit 
ter. ‘Lhe following suinmer, that ism 
1806, 1 shall proceed to Ochots, 
whence I shall set off, over land, for 
Petersburgh, in the winter of 1807. 
The good state of health | have hitherto 
enjoyed, makes me hope, that I shal 
equally support the fatigues, to whieh! 
am now going to expose myself. 





Further Accounts of the Voyage ¢ 
Dr. Langsdorff, extracted from 4 
Letter addressed by him to Profess® 
Blumenbach, of Gottingen, 
Jrom Port St. Peier and Paul, theT 
of June, 1805. 

1 hasten to answer you on one of the 
subjects, of which you speak in your 
lase letter. I can assure you, 
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same manner [ drew the whole length 


figures of a man ; one atronty the other 
a back view, and : would have sent 
hese also, had | not been afraid -ei 
ous accidents to which a letter 
is liable in its long journey from Kamt- 
echatka to ¢ rottingen 


ne nuineys 


You will see by the letter I have 
Noebden, that I shatfl 
surope very soon: accord- 
equested Dr. Horner to 
finest skull 


written to Dr 
not reach Ei 
ingly [ haves 
present you from me f 
have of an inbab tant of the Varguese 
| hope before my return to find some 
thiug else worth oftlering you. 

i shall now say a few words respect- 
Japan On the 7ta 
1804, we failed trom 


ing our yovage to 
ot September, 
this harbour, and instead of proceeding 
thre ug h the Sea of Korea, steered ot 
se southerly so as to make the 
tour of Japan on the east. With this 
view we traversed the 

which few ki 


ecoul 


have ¥ havi- 


ropean , 


gated, and which are consequently 
considered aS Vers formidable, it is 


true we had not the pleasure of dis- 
covering new countries or new Islands; 
but we at least acquired a/more ac- 
curate knowledge of" several groupes 
which are laid down in the Miaps,.near 
the south-east coast of Japan Most 
islands we four a dk { not exist, 
" places assigned them 
Thus we sought in vatn for the Volcano 
islands, from lat. 30%. to 34°. and from 


of these 


f Octob er we hada te 
some 
which | will give you from my your laj. 
ACC! rding to every eckoning we 
been very near the land, 
and from tbe maps we mu st already 
have passed the Litde Lekey Islands. 
On this alara ring day we beats in lon gi 
tude 226°. bor several < lays, as well ; as 
on the morniag of that day. ahe \ veather 


“1 4 , on r 
rible urricane, particulars qa 
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rat 


had been cloudy ana rainy, with a great 
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up, and we got an obse! vation, ihe 
latitude was 31°. 7 ihe varometer 
was at 20 40 accordin g te the hagiish 
aduation. About one o'clock it grew 
saggtele the Wind b} ew Vidi leat ye 
rose toa creat ei if, ht, tie 
barometer continued sinking, - and the 
in the same proportion 
four it was so cloudy, 
and the waves 
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that broke over us, invoived us in such 
darkness, we could scarce distinguish 
the ship’s head, or the masts. ‘Lhe 
waves rose higher and higher in an 
tlarming manner, and about half after 
five the barometer had sunk to 28.3. 
‘The wind rose lngher and higher, and 
carried away a great Geal of our rig- 
ging, as weil as our sails, which blew 
about like handkerchiefs, held by one 
corner, with a most frightful noble. We 
were obliged to lash down the helin, 
and abandon ourselves, under bare 
poles, to the violence of the most 
terrible hurricane, and to the waves, 
that gave us shock aftershock. Dark 
bight covered us, the barometer con- 
tinued to fall, and the wind acquired 
a force never heard betore. very 
moment we expected our masts to go 
hy the board, and stood ready with 
hatchets, to cut them away. 

The mouths of the guns on the poop 
were level with the sea. Wave after 
wave waned over us, and the pumps 
were constantly gong. About eight 
o'clock the me CUFY iv the barometer, 
having continued to sink, was no longer 
Visible: the scale graduated in the 
bngish manner, beginning only a few 
hnes below 28. Itcould be seen only 
when tie ship received very severe 
‘lhe crew was as active as 
possible, to prevent injuries trom the 
storm, and to remedy those that were 
contiuually happening. The storm 
contnued, A speaking truinpet could 
not be heafl,, apd nature seemed to 
have conspired our destruction. About 
ten o'clock the mercury could not be 
seen even in the strongest shocks of the 
vessel, About eleven, | was hoping, 
with Dr. Horner, that the mercury 
would again become visible, when the 
vessel sipped a sea, that stove in the 
eouble bulkhead of the Captain's cabin, 
where we were. We were washed 
ito Gulerent corners, and thought our- 
se.veson te brink of being separated 
forever. ‘Lhe officers continued bow- 
ever to encourage the crew, and con- 
trived to stop up the opening in the 
bulkhead. About one o'’ciock§ the 
taewcury Wa. again visible in the most 
violent shocks; but it mav be suppus- 
ed, that the storm and the wid still raped 
“with great violence, while the baro- 
meier was not above 27.6. We locked 
for the rolurm of the mercury with ail 


shocks. 
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the impatience which we expect tha, 
an okdtriend; but the moment we ara 
about to experience this pleasure, the 
vessel received another violent shock 
and the barometer was broken. Te 
fury of the wind and the sea, howere, 
appeared to abate, and about four jy 
the morning we could flatter ourselye 
we were freed from the most immirey: 
peril. 

When the sun rose, the weather wa; 
tolerably calm; and [| beheve the be. 
nificent rays Of that luminary neve 
inspired more thankfulnes, than on thet 
2d of October. But in what state wa 
every thing around us? tt was trulva 
chaos; the striking image of destruc. 
tion! Chests, casks, sails, ropes, every 
thing pell-emell. ‘ihe cabins were s 
inundated, that clothes, books, papen, 
ali were crenched with water, ol 
were obliged to bring them on dech, 
todry them inthe sun, brom themot 
moderate caiculation the barometer 
must have been as low as 27.3; and 
the danger we had ruy appeared from 
the nearness of the land which wesw 
in the south. 

On the 


Sth we cast anchor # 
Nangasaki. , 


1 cannot give you much account ¢ 


Japan, where we wintered. — | can only 
say, that I collected a great number ol 
scarce and remarkable fishes, which wil 
contribute not a little to extend our 
knowiedge of ichthyology. We butt 
laboured very hard; and I hope yor 
will find, that, notwithstanding the 
seclusion in which we were kept, and 
the shackles put on every connexie 
we might have formed with the inhabe 
tunts, our harvest In this branch 
pretty good. | transmit you a catal- 
gue of the fish i collected, but lam 
obliged to make it out in haste, and 
is far from complete. I have tor the 
present placed among the dovbtit’ 
genera those of scina, bodiapus, per 
labrus, sparus, holocentrus, &c. a 
have not examined the species. Her: 
after 1 shall examine them all at_ mer 
le:sure. When I quote Linnaus I rele 
to Gemelin’s edition. [pass ore 
many, the Japanese names of whic! 
could not lean. ei 
1 am tar from rivalling Mr. Tiles 
in drawing, but have dune w hat I cok 
and several of my drawings are mtese 
for your collection. 1 send you 
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‘une some characteristic silhouetts, 
that are accurate likenesses of Japanese; 
ad to give you an idea of the singular 
manner in Which they tie their hair, [ 
aid acoloured drawing of our porter. 
Lam now going to pack up all these 
subjects Of nats ral history, and send 
the boxes to Murope bv the ship on 
board which | have hitherto remained. 

For my own part 1 shall embark imine- 

dutely for the north western coast of 

America, where | hope also to form an 

interesting Collection. 

Catalogue of some of the Japanese Fishes, 
Hammo; Fammo.—Veurana conger. 

Matsukasa iwo, Gasterosteus japoni- 

cus, L. 

Kotschi. Platycephelus, Bloch, 
onymus indicus, L. 

hasakotschi. Trigla minuta, L. 

Sebi iwo. = Trivie volitantis var. Seu 

potius nova species. 

Mischiwaschoroschi. Uranoscopus scaber, 
L, ver, corpore nignicante albo maculato, 

Kittavo. Gymnothorac cateuatus, Bloch, 

Sajori, Esox brasiliensis, L. 

Kimmebaru ? 

Kannagaschira, Trigla cuculus, I. 

Susi buku; Saba buka; Susame buku; 
Mma buku; Mmo buku; Komom bu- 
ku.— Te/rodont:s species. 

Oran, an Scarus? 

Pukay Same.—Sycali species. 

Uagikinkio, aun Perese nova species? 

Konoschiro. Clupea trissa, 

Anaki, Blennius muranoides, L. 

Jazume anaki, Petromyzon fluviatilis. 

Pefki; Dazu.—Fistulari tabacaria. 

Mmaiwo. Syognathi species, 


Calli- 


‘ma iwo, Chaetodon vespertilis, Bloch. 
Komuki. Chatodontis species nova, 
Anko. Lophius piscatorius, 


Waschi, Zeus faber, 
Ginno waschi. Zeus argenteus, mihi novo 
species, 


Okose, Sx vrp®pa volitans. 


List of New Publications. 
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Ogosse. Scorpwua didactyla, L. 

Uschinosta karei.  Plueronectes 

heatus 

Horranda mebaru. An Holocentrus perca, 

Kussuna, Corypbena japonica. 

Sakkinw wo, Cepol@® hova species, 

Aracabn = Scorpena, 

Zuschiby; Jamowe kamowe,—Ostracion, 
an nova species ? 

Koosa, Meervuri nova spegies, 

Nokon nooso. Squali voeva species, priste 
atlinis, sed restro cirrhato. 


bilt- 


Beusatsch, Mullus. 
Akaanko, Lophius faujas,* Lacepede. 
Same. Raja rhinubatos, L. 


Takka karei; Koochanda karei,—Plea- 
ronecies, 

Doscheo. Cobitis fossilis. 

Onaki. Murana anguilla, 

Jtoi jori, An Percaiimeata, L. 

Makutsch, Mugil. 

Juina iwo. Chietodon guttatus, Bloch. 

Nobusu; Nabekusara kasebi.—Cory- 
phenwe hoya species, 

Dscha iwo; Wanibuka.— Squalus ophio- 
cephalus, nova species 

Osche. Squalus. 

Simano iwo; Kembata iwo.—Chetodou 
occellatus, Bloch, 

Je. Raja rabus. 

Raja aquila, 

Raje species nova. Cauda apice 
pinnata, aculeo longo ferrato arma, 
corpore levi glabro, 

Kamass, Esox spyriena, 

Tai. Sparus dentex. 

Oskikotsebi. Callionvmus japoni¢ns. 

Karei, Pleuronectes zebra labio superwie 
cirrhato, 

F irasi. S omber. 

Jeso. Salmo, an Lavaretus? 


-o aaa 


# We now know where this singular fish is found, 
which is so rare in kurope, that only two specimens 
are yet known ; one at Paris, In the Museum of Na~ 
tural History, to which it was transferred from the 
Stadtholder’s collection; the other in the valuabi¢ 
collection of Mr. Blumenbach, at Gettungen. 
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BOOKS, 
Publishea in London. 


(SEEK LATIN, ARABIC, AND HEBREW, 
JLOUCESTER, Greek Grammar, 8vo. 
Ss. bound, 


ist The Hebrew R -ader, or a Practical 
Introduction to the reading of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, for the use of learners who 
“Te hot taught Hebrew at School, and 


of scheols where it has not yet becn in- 
troduced, 8vo, 2s, boards. 2d, The He- 
brew Reader, part the second, contaiming 
Hebrew Extracts from the Bible, 5vo. 5s, 
boards. 3, Copper-plate Copies of He- 
brew Letters and Words, designed ata 
companion to the above, Is. 

The Arabick Alphabet ; or, an Easy 
Introduction to the Reading of Avabick; 
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for the Use of Hebrew Students 
Lord Bishop of St. Davids, ts. 
pivinitry, &e 


the Works of God 


, 
by the 


, 


’ : i. : 
Sturm § Revectionus @ 


mid of | 


> 


Providence throughout all ua- 


tet ' lated by a Lady, 2 vols. 24mo., 
"t x ui . 

etch of the Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishment ; ma sermon, 

Christian dvacat designed ti 


rig 
plead the Cause of Primitive Christianity 
5s. Od. lo extra Doards 

4 Serie Discuurses On, the Princ 


7 


; : 


prie ; é met tet, @S coconne cted 
with Huoen tlapp nessand Improvement; 
by the Rev. kK. Merehead, 4.M. of Kaitol 


Cotlege, Owtord, Junior Minister of the 
Episeapal ( apel, Cowgate, Edmbargh, 
Ox a 

\ General, and Coanected View of the 
hi crs, Telative to the Cenversion, 
I ration, Unien, and Future Glory of 
the Houses of Judah and israel; the Pro 
gress, and Final Overthrow of the Ant 

Ta " Confederacy in the Land of Pa- 


lestine ; and the ultimate general Diffu- 
ty. bv Lie Re Vv. George 


Sion of VCapistian 

wmiey Fabe B.D 2 vols, Svo. 17s. 
£ " ‘ 

] ecclesiastical and Uuaiversitv An- 
thal Regist: , for 14 8. his work Con- 


fains the Proceeding ii Parham i? reia 
tive to’ Eeéclesiasticel Affairs, and those ia 
the Bishopricks ane Universities, arrang 
eq tipdaer ti respective Dioceses and ('o!} 


i names of the Bishops, Deans, 


Cha liors, Archdeacons, Prebendaries, 
nd Chap! ns, vo. 16s 


» Family Bible 
HIsToRyY. 

The Geographical, Natural and Civil 
History of Chih Transiated from the 
original llahan of .the Abbe Dun J. Ig 
hatius Molina > th ~ vols Svo. With a Map 
of the eountryvs 15s boards. 

Letters on Ancient History, ey hibiting 
‘ summary view of the History, Geogia- 
rhy, Manners, and Customs of the Assy- 


Spcatt 


riao, Babylonian, Median, + ersian, Ev ¥p- 
tian, israelitish and Grecian Nations; 
by Miss Wilson, l2mo, 5s, and in SVO, fine 
paper, 10s, 6d, boards. 

i;ratton’s Chronick 
Fnaland; to 


of the Bail Tia, Sherilfs, and Mavors of ti e 


; or, bhestory of 


‘ : ; . 
whech 1s atided, his Table 


itve!l Loudon, from the year L189 201558, 
tnclasive, 2 vois. royal 4to. $4. 4s. boards 
VUEOGRAPHY. 

A f ‘ . : »eY > hy tr 

, inp te SV¥sten >! Geograp > An- 
rcaAtL Bud Madern »; OF Janes Yr ivfair, 
’ ;* 4 7 . . 7 nat : ’ 
s7.i2.. 0° Tone ipa of ne 1 tted tx liege of 
pt. Andrew’ . 2 vols. ol, Xs, 


Useful and Coa prehensive Atias, a- 
lupted both for the Library, and for the 
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Z " 7 " ; ; 
use of schools ; by the Rev, Edward py 


tersun, Wi. A, 

A New, Elegant, aud Corréct Po 

Sheet Map, oi the Unsted Si 
ica , oy How: ra Mite h in®t 
CHEMISTRY. 


te > of Alter. 


© rkins ° -s i} p ! : 
arkinson 8&8’ Chemical Pocket-bnmak. 
4 i vik ; th 
WeiCcD wMpne AC a, an At Count of the re 
cent discoveries of Mr. Davy, 9s boards, 
BOTANY 
— 


A Gene: aul View of the yy ritingsof I 


“ : in. 
niSus ; by Richara Pulteney, M,D.ERS 


roval 4to lf. tle. OG boards. 

A System of Dussect ons; explaining 
the Anaiomy of the Haman Body ; 2 vols 
ae) 


ties. VOaTGs. 


" .. 
Phe 


Midwifery ; includ. 


, 
necipres Of 
twen and ¢ Hiren » 


\ 

" : ' r > 

wy John MULLIAs, mE CLUILCI Vi A21G Wilery, 
19 

part J, on the 


rise rratio iS. 


t OUSTILULIO!I il Ory itt aud $ re itment of 


Local Diseases, aud on LHeuarisnes 5 
by Jonn Abernethy, F.R.S.5v0.7s. boards, 
A Practical Treatise on the Certam 
Prevention and Cure of the Venereal 
Disease, particularly tts consequences, as 
strictures, Gieets, ink luding Jahes Dor 
lis. HY» pochen ir.astn, Un wis, &c. bee 
z 4 Guidein these Diseases; 
oy M. Caton, lustrated with cases 4s, 6d, 
A Leiter on the Mi dica) Properties of 


KF les y I buchan, M.D. 


ig a comets 


losiery; by W. 
author ef Domestic Medicine. 
EDUCATION. 

Mylius’s School Dictionary of the 
English Language, 2s. 6d. on fine, and 25, 

(ommon paper, 

Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary y= 
rompiele, in one large voluine Svo, with 
out the smallest abridgment, 12s. boards, 

Vacation Evenings , or, Conversations 
betweeha Goveinessaodher Pupils. With 
the addition of a Visitor from Eton, Bee 
ing a series of original Poems, Tales and 
interspersed with tilustratwe 
quotations frem various authors, ancient 


Essays, 


and modern, tending to tncite enulatioa, 
aad inculcate moral trath; by Catherine 
Bayley, 3 vols. 12 mo, 10s, Od. boards, 
POETRY. 

On Covent Garden Theatre, The Thee 
piad, 2s. 6d 

Chis is the House that Jack built. The 
Grand Symphony and Song, as Dramat- 
edat the New Theatre, Covent-garden; 
coupposed fer the Piauoforte, by Jol 
Kull. 3s, 

Phe Farmer's Roy ; a poem ; by Re 
vert BloomGeld, 4s. boards, new eGiTIOMs 

[ufaney; a Didactic. poem , by Hiugh 
Downman, M.D. with an Engraved pee 
trast of the author, 7s, boarus. 
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, » . ce “77 : * ay - ic 
fporia’s Crisis, a Fragment of an Epic 


. - *% . . ~~ m 
ra) wa tnree ut eS TLLL in Peaathi, 
: iM p ; meg p 
with vote ce ping the Layse, rro- 

‘ ; ’ . Spain's VUrist ana 
gress; al Ves : ’ 
y.¥ ‘ ha fters: v >] 
if feu Vii . OaAfo 2 > * Vi. 
many Use 
8 
poyal OY. + rm i 
Gifber mnAmatory roen n S cane 
’ 
tos: by James Jempleman 2s, Od, sewed, 
ve@ OZ ' . 
embcised ith S beautiful Wood cuts. 
Tae Vid Priceiad; Or ivespian Keare 
, | , » 
garth uh; u)) Epis Pot tii, dik two pa: Sy de Se 


; Collected dun 
a Travel- 


Tales of Orhe r Re alims 
ing @ Tour through Europe ,; by 
ler, 2vols. 12 me. Ss. boards, 

Brighton; a Poem, descriptive of the 
Place, and Country adjacent; with other 
poms; by Mary Livyd, ith Engravings, 
Re 

NOVELS. 

1, Euphronia; or, the Captive, a Ro- 
by Mrs. Norris, author of ‘© Jue 
Rosa in Lone 
author of ‘** The 
Young Mother ;”4 vols, 3, The Myste- 
resol Ferney Castle, a Romance, by G, 
(Caroime Ormsby, 


mance 
jiaof- England,” Svols. 2, 
don,a Novel; by the 


Lainbe, Usq.avols. 4, 

Education, a Tale 
Castle of 
of the Forest, a 
6, The Rival 
Hepresses, or, Celia Sunrte d ; by the author 
at Brig! 2 vols. 

C@lebs in Searchouf a Wile ; 2 vois. 12s, 
boards, 

The Cottage of Merlin Vale 2 vols. 10s. 
voards. 

Thaddeus of Warsaw; a Novel, by Miss 
Porter, + vols L2mu. 18s, bas. 

The Italian Marauders; a Romance: 


: . : ’ 
by Anna Mat; ia, @ Vols. 20s. sewed ln 


ar The Advantages ol 
for the Female Sex. 5, The 
> Se 
panaditti 


vanish Rom OCC , + Vols. 


Arragon ,; or 


Lei 


a ** Ufaracters ton ; 


new ed, 


afew days will be published, The Bravo's 
Soo; or, the ( fof St. Maldo; a Ro- 
mance, Zé VOSS. Bs . WV *d. 


A Soldier's Offspring : Or, The Sisters ; 


x 


oy Emma De Lisie 2 vols. 1 2umnv. lUs. sew- 


“ontiort: a Romantic Novel 
_ , " : 
oy Peter P. egrine, 4 vols. Il. js, 


sales OF f 7 


Collected dur- 
is ; urope 5 LY @ Travel- 


aS ins 

ing a four thre 

ef, Z vols. 12me oards, 

The e ; 

ine Castile of Otranto: A Gothic Sto- 
t 4 ’ ; i i 

> SY Horace W alpole, Earl of Orferd, 

PO¥ai 1Sme, with 


rr 


t2 woodcuts, 4s, boarus, 

Misc! » 

The first Book of Napoleap, the Ty- 
raat of the Ba written in the 5813th 
yeas hd the World, and the 1809th of 
Me Christian Era; by Kiiakim the Sc ribe, 
: descendant ot a modern branch of the 
wie of Levi; a Rabbi educated in the 
“isan school of the sons of the Pro- 
Petts; 80. 6s. boards 
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A Narrative. of the most interesting 


a : : r age 
Circumstances attending the Second siege 
of Saragoza. By Don. LP. M 


. Rie, Traas- 
luted from the Spanish, with the addition 
Appendix, containing the French 


By Wm. Buy, iate bis Mae 


OF; An 


jesty’s Agent tor Packets at Corunna, 
This account wil) class with Mr, Vaughe« 


au’s Account of the First Siege of Sara- 


guza, 2s. 6d. 

Pne Complete LTnstructor in Drawing, 
by W. lecturer On drawing at 
the he yal Institution; Nol royal folio, 
monthhy til the whoté are completed in 
12 numbers price 6s, 6d. 


Craig 


A View of the Origin, Progress, and 
Diversity of Heathen Worship, with an 
Appendix containing’ additional obser. 
vations On Humer’s attachment to Kast- 
ern ldolitary; by T. Thomas, price 6s, 

An Easy Introduction to the Game of 
Chess, inelading the whole of Philidor’s, 
Analysis, with copious Selections from 
Stauima, the Calabrois, kc. a new edition 

Zino 6s. boards. 

fhe Forest Pruner and TimberOwner’s 
Assistant, or a Complete Practical Treas 
tise on the traming and management of 
British timber trees; a new edition {2s, 
buards, 

A New Catalogue of Books on Agri- 
culture, Planting, Gardening, Rural Are 
chiteciure, Laudscape Gardening, Sporte 
ing, Parriery, and other ‘Topics of Do- 
inestic and Rural Economy; including 
the Laws relating to Estates, Tithes, 
Inelosures, Game, and rural affairs in 
general, is. 

The Farmer’s Account Book fur 1809, 
This work eaables the farmer, with the 
greatest ease, to keep au accurate daily 
account of every thing done on the farm, 
including the state of the stock and 
crops, and the various matters relating 
tothe Prectwe of Rural Economy; en 
writing paper, price 2ls. for a Years 
Accounts, or 10s. 6d. fer Halt-a-year. 

Lord Somer’s Tracts;*by Waker Scott, 
esq. royal quarto, ) 

The Opiniovs of Different Authors ap- 
on the Punishment of Death.  Setected 
by Basil Mo@utagu; esq. of Lincoln’s-inn; 
8vo. 8s. boards, 

Modern Mauners, Characters, &c.—In 


*tweelegant volumes, post octavo,. price 


16s. im boards, accompanied by several 
Sngravings, in the’mauner of Drawings. 
Letters from Londen to Dablin, from 
a Student of Law to his Father in Ire- 
land, ou the State of Manners, Opinions, 
Polities, the Court, Lecal Practice, Pub- 
lic Atmusements, Literature, &c. Gr. 
iuterspersed with Characteristic Anecdotes 
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of nearly Five Hundred Persons in the 
different departments of pubiic Life, 

The First Part of Historre Anecdotes 
vod Secret Memoirs of the Legislative 
Union between Great Britian avd Ireland. 
By Sov Jonah Barrington. 

The History of Don Francisco De 
Miranda’s Attempt to Effect a Revolation 
in South America; in a Senes of Letters, 
iv James Biggs; So. 7s, boards, 

The Quarterly Review, No. LIT. 

fie Asiatic Kesearches; vol, in. in 8vo, 
12s. boards; or, in 4to. Ih. 5s. 

Justice and Generosity against Malice, 
Ignorance and Poverty; or, an Attempt 
to show the Equity of the New Prices at 
the Theatre Royal, Coveut garden; by 
Attalus, Is, 

The late of William Cobbett, by bia 
pelt, Ys. Od. 

A Catalocue of Rooks, forming the 
Classical Library, No. SO, Sebho-square, 
Lowden; the propeity of W.H. Luna, 
importer Of Ggeek and Latin books 

The Letters of Mis. Et:zabeth Mon- 
tague, with some of the Letters of ber 
Currespoadents; two vols, 14s. boards. 

Nieholoa’s Cambriau Traveller, | vol, 
Svo. Ts. Od boards. 

Mr. Lawrence’s New Work, on the 
Tlistory of the Horse. 

An Auswer to the Challenge given by 
W. Blair, esq. A.M. and published in Dy, 
Reea’s New Cyclopedia; where this Geu- 
tieman bas mserted a Cypin r of his own 
Ineention, whieh is absolutely inserutable 
Without the key. 

Tettres de Mademvpiselle de Lespi- 
Nese. Phe inimitable style of these 


; 


Letters, the mention of several diatim- 
guished chavacters aud celebrated au- 
thers who formed = the society of this 
Sophe of the thth century, render this 
Work pecularly inverestina, 3 vols. 12s, 

The Oilnen'’s Vade Mecam, bemg a 
vseful gaststant te the retarl as weil as 
tie wholesale. dealer; showing at one 
view, the .valne of a Tun of Fish or 
Seed Oil at any pree per gallon, and the 
Merght and value of any number of 
gallons at any price per tun, 7s od. 

Letters addressed to a Young Man, 
on bis First EBatrance into Lites and 
adapted to the cirenmstinces of the pre- 
sent times; by Mrs. West 5 vols. I2mo., 
loa, od. boards, 

Les Petites Eungres, oa Correspondance 
de quelques Entans, ouvrege fait pour 
servir 4 V Education de la Jeunesse. Par 
Madame de Geulis, = Nevelle Edition; 5s, 

Beauties selected tom the Wrtings 
of James Beattie, LL.D. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Tables of the Logarithus of numbers, 
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with Tables of Logarithms, Sines, Tap. 
vy ots, and Secants; with Natural Sines 
‘Tangents, and Secants, and vered Sines 
Natural and Loguithmic, extended 16 
180 Degrees, to every minute jn the 
Seuseivele; with Supplementary Tables, 
by Which every calculation can be Carried 
tu second, third, fourth or fitth Minutes, 
if necessary, and the numbers carried 
to 100,100, or more if required; way 
proper directious fer constructing Jo 
ganithms of Numbers, Sines, Tangents, 
&ec. and exatuming the same: beigg 
the most complete and correct Tables 
extant; by G. Douglas; Svo. 10s. 6d. sewed, 

Letters of the Swedish Court, wnttey 
chiefly in the early part of the reign of 
Gustavus IIT. 12:no 6s. boards. 

The Letters of a Peruvian Princess; 
by Madame De Graligny; also, asa Se. 
gu a the Letters of Azu by lg jasiug 
liungors de ta Marche Courmeont, Te 
wineh are prefixes, 4 Life of Macame de 
Grafigny, aod asbort Biographical Notice 
of Marche Court oot. Trausiated trom 
the Freackh, by Will. Mudford; Svo .6s, 

The Law Dictionary, explaining the 
Rise, Progress, and '’.esent State of the 
Fneii h Law, deboing and interpreting 
the Terns, ot Words of Art, and com 
prising copous information on the Sub. 
jects of Law, Tiade and Goveroment, 
VUrigially compiled by Giles Jacob, cor- 
rected and greatly enlarged, by T. EB. 
Tomlins ot the luner Tempie, Barrister 
at Luw, the second edition, with consi 
derable additions, two volumes, 400,51. 12s, 
bomds. 41, 4s. bound. 

Detence of the Country; or Cursory 
Remarks upon British Tactics, aud on 
Matters relating to the Detence of the 
Country. With beads of a Plan foi Traine 
ing the Population; by a True-born 
Briton. 

The Villa Garden Directory ; or Month- 
ly Index of Work to be done in Town 
avd Villa Gardens, Shrubberics and Par- 
terres; with Hints ou the Treatment of 
Strubs and Flowers, usually kept iu the 
Gieen-room, the Lobby, and the Draw- 
ing-room; by Walter Nicol, 7s. od. 

The Lite of Alexander Nowell, Dean 
of St. Paul’s; 1 vol. 8vo, 11. 2s, Od. boards. 

‘The Academy for Grown Horsemen; 
containing the completest Instructions for 
Walking, lrotting, Cautering, Galloping, 
Stumbling and Tumbling; 8vo, with twén- 
ty-nine coloured plates, 12s, boards, 

The Amateur of Pencing; or, A Tret 
tise on the Art of Sword Defence: The 
retically and experimentally explained 
npon New Principles, by J. Roland, of 
the Royal Military Acadewy, W ovlwith 
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A Vindication of the Jews, by way 
of reply to the Letter addressed by Pere 


severaus tu the English Israelite ; 73. 


boards. 7 
A Cursory View of the Late Adminis- 


tration; with a few Remarks on the 
strictures of the Quarterly Review on 
Mr. Moore’s publication Is. 6d, 

The Elements of the True Arithmee- 
tie of Infinites; in which all the Pro- 
positions im the Arithmetic of Infinites 
invented by Dr. Wallis, relative to the 
Summation of {nfinite Series; and also 
the Priociples of the Doetrine of Flux- 
ions ave demonstrated to be false, and 
the nature of [nfinitesimals is unfolded ; 
by Thomas Taylor ; 4to. 5s. 

Memorandums and Narratives, Civil, 
Military, Naval, Parliamentary and 
Feclesiastical, inclading an account of 
Pensions, &e. as extracted from Papers 
led before the House of Commons, and 
other authentic Documents. This Work 
will enable the reader to ascertain, at 
a single glanee, the degree of influence 
and patronage which individuals possess, 
buth ia aud out of Parliameut, 


Monthly Retrospect of Politics. 
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proportion in whieh they appoint to the 
different official departments of state ; 
4to. ll. 2s. Od. boards 

The Retrospect of Philosophical, Me- 
chanical, Chemical and Agricultural Dis. 
coveries; No. xx, Ss. Od. 

An Address to the Inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom of Great Buitain aud 
Ireland, on the Jubilee, 

A Complete T. eatise on Fartiery ; com- 
prising the Transactions, or Modern Prac- 
tice of the Vetermary Art; exhibiting 
the true Characters, Causes, Symptoms, 
Proguostics, and improved Methods of 
Treating the Diseases of Animals, includ- 
ing those of florses, Cows, Sheep, Pigs, 
Dogs, &c, intended as a Compendium to 
the Young Veterinary Surgeon, Parvier, 
Groom, Farmer, Grazier, kc. Porming 
a uew aud practical Nosology, of all the 
Diseases of Domestic Animals. By J. 
Ferou, Veterinary Surgeon, 12th Light 
Dragoons; in | large vol, Svo. 1 guinea, 

The Works of Horace, translated lite- 
rally into Eaglish Prose, by C. Smart; in 





2 pocket vols, 7s, boards, new edition, 
and the critically corrected, 
| > ee ae ee - eee ee 





MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 





Ww< have now nearly reached the 
period when the changes ef- 
fected in the political state of Fu- 
rope, by a few month’s negociation, 
will exhibit the talents of Bonaparte, 
as effective and preponderating in 
fe cabinet, as nis genius is rm ipid and 
irresistible in the field, The scenes 
passmig on the Pa: sus ane 1 Se} ie} id Can- 
hot for a moment withdraw his eve 
from the unfortunate Franc IS 5 the lat- 
ter and his ministry, fuse inated by 
their powerful ene my, seem to have 
lost all capacity of pi oviding for their 
safety, and the event will show that 
they have absolutely submitted their 
very existence as a nation to the fu- 
ture discretion of the conqueror. We 
May fairly assume that peace has al- 
ready been concluded, and that the 
late “Austr an empire will not, as af- 
ler the peace of Pres! urs, be left tn 
4 condition spee dily “i909 abuse Boe. 
Miharty’ s generosity.’ Should this be 
Me case, we do not see how he can 

Charged with sever: ty. Ile once 
ir them terms which they td no 
git lo Crpect a secoud tine at bis 


merey—and would not we ourselves, 
would not the British nation m= such 
a case, provide against future injury 
from the wounded pride of those they 
had humbied. ? 

Sweden also, has been obliged to 
purchase her existence as a nation by 
the sacrifice of almost half her terrt- 
tory. The maxim of her late kone, 
‘«resto-ation of the Bourbons, no peace 
with the French government,” his 
produced its due effect, in the fall 
of the weaker party. ‘The notion of 
eternal war, which is new a favourite 
with many, is most. abhorrent to the 
natural feelings of mankind; tt ts 
equally subversive of society, repug- 
Hhant to justice, and contrary to toe 
spirit of christianity, War should be 
conjidered by g overnments as an ex- 
treme case, ani carried on for some 
specific and justitiable object; not 
waged indefinitely, to gratify individ- 
ual caprice, or for something which 
its advocates can never suiliciently 
explain. The latter could never take 


place, nor nations becoine instrumpPuts 
ainbitious statesinen, 


im the hands ef 
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the management of a liberaland manly 
wiicy, might become the most faithful 
aod beneficial allies which she ever 

sessed. ‘They might now be delive- 
red (rom a Most grievous state of uncer- 
tainty: they migat be encouraged to 
assert their independence, instructed 
ia the mode of obtaining, and defend - 
edia theenjoymeotof it. They might 
now be attached by the most substan- 
tial benefits; benefits which this coun- 
try only has the power to bestow, and 
waich would soon be returned ten- 
fold into our bosoms. 


We reluctantly fall back to despon- 
dence; but we fear there is neither avil- 
ity, spirit, nor virtue to accomplish 
these important purposes. Ourstatesmen 
arenoteiminent for such qualities; we 
cannot challenge competition with our 
neighbours, nor Cast their vices into 
shade by the splendour of our virtues, 
indeed adereliction of principle seems 
to be gaining ground in the inter- 
course of christian nations, at which 
the heathens of antiquity would have 
biushed: a proposition submitted to 
the populace of Athens, two thousand 
years ago, was instantly and indignantly 
njected for its baseness ; an aggravated 
counterpart of which has lately been 
acted on by our statesmen, defended in 
the senate, and applauded by meny 
ministers of the Gospel of Peace! A 
retributive justice frequent Visits 
those violations of national faith with 
severe and appropriate punishment. 
A flagrant breach of this kind took 
place some years ago in the partition- 
ing of Poland by three unprincipled 
despots; two of whom have since 
been partitioned almost to annihila- 
ton, and the third appears to be fast 
approaching his catastrophe, which, by 
dcommon fatality, he hunvself ts actives 
'y Instrumental in hastening. 


We would wish, othen, to impress 
the eternal obligation of justice and 
tuimanity in the conduct of nations 
towards each other, equally, or even 
more strongly than in the case of in- 
“widuals; as a violation of them in 
"we former case gives a wider cireu- 
#ion to error, and presents @ per. 
heious example, which diffuses its 
vaneful eifects by weakening the ob- 
gavon, and sapping the foundations 

fevigion and morality through the 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XY. 
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whole community. We wouk iso 
desire to incuicate What we conceive 
sobriety and justness ef thinking in 
relation to peace and war: two neigh 
bouring familes in a siate of open hos. 
tility, ana eager anu watchful for op- 
portunities to accomplish each other’s 
ruin, might as weil be expected to 
rise to eminence during the conflict, 
and inerease in industry, wealth, and 
power, and especially in those qua- 
lities of the heart and mind which 
constitute the chief blessing of exist. 
ence, as two powertul nations similarly 
bent on destruction. Lhe spirit of 
of emulation may cause them for a 
time to shine with a deceitful splen- 
dour, but the principle of dissolution 
is operating; and they will either be 
destroyed by the gradual wasting of 
an atrophy, or a general convulsion 
will put a more violent termination to 
the struggle. 
ENGLAND. 

In the last number of the Edinburgh 
Review, in which muci casuistry is 
employed on the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Retorm, ‘ to make the worse 
appear the better cause,” and to re- 
concile us to the present constitution 
of the House of Commons, in oppo- 
sition to a reform in parliament, a 
broad accusation is brought forward 
against the people of these countries, 
that they are so fond of war, that 
with a reformed House of Commons 
expressing correctly the sense of the 
majority of the people, wars would 
not be tess frequent, and consequent- 
ly the taxation necessary to support 
them would not be materially lessen- 
ed, With sorrow we acknowledge our 
inability to repel this accusation, for 
we fear from past experience it is 
too well grounded. ‘To go no furthe: 
back than the wars of the present 
reign, the American war was popular 
at the commencement: disappoint- 
ment forced the people to a sounder 
sentiment, and Lord North was, after 
a long struggle,-driven from the helm 
to make way for peace. If the Parlia- 
ment had been the correct echo of 
popular feeling, they would not prob- 
ably have prevented the American 
war, though they would at a more 
early period have resisted the accu- 
mulated influence of ministerial power 
through the various ramifications of 
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contractorships, loan jobbing, &c. &c. 
and sooner terminated the contest so 
profitable fo the leeches of the state, 
but so burthensome to the nation at 
large. ‘The present long protracted 
war with France was popular with 
the majority of the people, though 
a virtuous minority withstood the ge- 
neral phrensy, and were in conse- 
quence, with that honest and illustri- 
ous statesman, Charles James Fox at 
their bead, generally stigmatized with 
the epithets of jacovins and enemies 
to their country. If the present 
weight of taxation, and the continued 
iil success of the war are now ope- 
rating in some degree to produce a 
contiary feeling, the change is more 
owing to selfish motives than to a 
sense of justice. We make these re- 
marks with feclings of national con- 
demnation, and call on all seriously 
to consider how far by their love of 
war, and the false glory of contest, 
they have contributed to the present 
destructive and overwhelming state of 
wide-spreading warfare. Let each 
bring it home to “ his own business 
und bosom.” We cannot justly blame 
administration for carrying on wars ; 
it is their harvest; if we ourselves are 
deluded by false splendour to approve 
of the sanguinary eontest. Govern- 
ments are often influenced by am- 
bition, and the sordid desire to en- 
joy the profits and patronage always 
mcreased to them in war, while the 
people are dazzled by mistaken notions 
vf national hondur, and undefined 
ideas of natural enemies, 

As a contrast to the many pompous 
accounts of national prosperity with 
which we are frequently furnished by 
the public papers, let us select from 
tie pore Morning Chronicle of the 
7th inst. the following trait of distress, 
most probably justly referrible to our 
system of warfare, which at once pro- 
duces heavy taxation, and shuts us 
out from regularly receiving foreign 
supplies, by which causes conjoint! 
the white quartern loat, weighing 4/6. 
602. avoirdupois, in London, is now 
raised to 17d. and the household to 
15$d. which latter, at the com- 
mencement of the war was only 7d. 
aud we are obliged to seek a supply 
of grain from France, as appears by 
the licences from the Privy Council; 
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although it was one of the Measures of 
the Pitt administration fo attempt to 
starve France, in a supposed Scarcity 
alfecting that country. 

‘© On Wednesday evening, a poor 
young woman, almost naked, with g 
child in her arms in the same cop 
dition, was detected stealing a loaf 
of bread from a baker’s shop in Pim. 
lico ; on being discovered, she dro 
on her knees, praying forgiveness, de. 
claring that neither of them had eaten 
any that day. ‘Ihe wife of the baker 
then went with her to her lodgings, 
where, being well convinced of her 
extreme distress, she not only par 
doned the offence, but allowed her 
to take the leaf, to which she added 
another for her child, and ordered her 
to call once a week fora similar al- 
lewance, with a caution never to be 
guilty of the like again.” 

By giving this sorrowful relation, 
we are not afraid that we shall be mis 
understood, as Countenancing the im 
vading the property of others by theft, 
‘Thieves more generally plunder to sup- 
port idleness and profligacy, than to 
satisfy the necessary calls of hunger. 
We admit that instances of the laver 
are rare, but in this case, we ale war 
ranted to suppose, from the subsequent 
inquiry made by the woman, from 
whom the bread was taken, that actual 
starvation was the cause of the act, 
‘This is one of the trophies of war, and 
such scenes are more suitable objects 
of contemplation, than the delusive 
glories of ‘*the tented field.” 

The Common Council of the City of 
London, have prepared an address te 
the king, on the anniversary of his 
accession, and after much wavering 
and contrary motions, have resolved 
to apply 1000/. to the releasing # 
insolvent debtors in the city of Londor 
im preference to spending that sum ® 
a public feast on the day of the Jubilee. 
lf the day must be celebrated in some 
way, the relief of distress is certainly 
preterable to the indulgence of a feat 
on the forty-ninth anniversary of 4 
reign, a the order of the pmly 
council for a form of thanksgiving 
justly calls “a long and arduous reige 
In history it will be characterised ass 
nally unfortunate. 

Every successive month confirms ® 
in the conviction, that public spiit* 
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in astate of great depression in these 
countries, ae excites our doubts as to 
the possibility of resuscitating it. As 
yet little stir is made in the counties, 
io follow the example of Middlesex in 
resolutions and petitions in favour of 
Pahhamentary Retorm, We fear there 
is much truth and just appreciation of 
ular feeling in the remark of Charles 
ae Fox, made a short time betore 
his lamented death. On being told that 
the people of England, were beginning, 
by their public meetings, to show 
some symptoms of the return of public 
spirit, he replied! “Ah! it is only 
tke alvanism, a twitch here, anda 
twitch there; but the heart is dead.” 
While this want of public spirit 
remains, it is of littke consequence who 
are ministers. Yet it is pleasing to see 
that Lords Grey and Grenville have 
had somuch regard to consistency as 
tu refuse to be connected with Percival, 
Eldon and Liverpool, and the remain- 
ing 1? of the administration, We 
should still more highly praise the 
consistency of Lord Grey, if he would 


now support the plan of parliamentary 


reform, which he brought forward in 
1792. Canning and Castlereagh go 
out, and there seems some disposition 
to make the latter the scape-goat, to 
bear the blame of the disastrous ex- 
pedition to the Scheldt, but we expect 
nothing better from their successors 
joined to the old set who keep in. 
Indeed, if by any means the Mar- 
uis of Wellesley be brought into 
the cabinet, we should deprecate the 
change. Misapplied energy is worse 
than imbecility. | We recollect the 
manacling of the liberty of the press 
atCalcutta, and have no wish to see 
the experimeat, it may prove a fatal 
one, revived at home. 

Ibe inefliciency and want of true 
love of country in the administration, 
are incideutally discovered afresh to 
the public in the letters and counter- 
manilestoes of the Ex-Secretaries. 
Canning several months ago expressed 
his opinion, that Castlereagh was an 
meapable minister, and obtains the 
acquiescence of the cabirfet to this 
Proposition, and yet after this avowed 
¢knowledgment of his incapacity, 
genicreagh is permitted to direct the 
‘ ‘contrived and ill-managed expedi- 
n to the coast of Holland. Lf Can- 
hing’s motives had arisen froma regard 
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to the welfare of his country, he 
would not have consented to leave so 
momentous a‘ concern under such 
management. But the whole business 
was a cabal for place, and to serve 
Sricnds, with av utter disregard to the 
public good, Yet these men have the 
unblushing effrontery to publish their 
mianifestocs, and appeal to the people, 
as if they were interested in their itni- 
gues for office. But let the people 
profit by such disclosures, and without 
taking part with either, or with the 
remaining members of tie cabinet, 
who are equally implicated in the foul 
transaction, ljearn to see our modern 
statesmen as they are, solely intent ca 
their own emoluinents, | regardless 
of the interests of the state. As they 
disregard the interests of the people, 
so let the people show a proper spirit by 
not entering into their petty cabals. A 
more bare-faced dereliction of public 
principle has not often occurred. What 
can be expected from a nation thus 
governed? 

Mark what a scene London pre- 
sents! ‘Ihe distresses of the army in 
Spain and Holland, an administration 
tottering from the imbecility of its 
component parts, bolstered up by 
props of not better materials, a most 
enormous load of taxation, Commerce 
nearly excluded except by stealth 
from the contineyt of Europe. America 
irritated against us by our diplomati¢ 
blunders, and ready to join the jong 
muster-roll of our enemies, the high 
price of the quartern foaf, of more 
pressing importance than the terms of 

mission into a theatre, and all the 
combined difficulties of our situation, 
give way toa theatrical contest, which 
threatens to introduce among us the 
evils of the rival factions at the theatre 
which at once marked and accelerate 
the downfal of the lower Greek em- 
pire. ‘The contests at Covent Garden, 
and the more solemn farce of the Ju- 
bilee absorb the public attention, and 
ws to us the indisputable claim toa 
thoughtless peopie, who surrounded 


by real dangers, regardless of the pre 
cipices at each hand, pass heedlessly 
on in the paths of folly and dissipation. 
Cowper, the poet of nature, and of 
moral feeling, well describes this state : 


“Tis pleasant through the leup-hyies of 
retreat, 
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To peep at such a world, to see the stir, 

And gay ceafusion: roses for the cheeks, 

And lilies for the brows o* faded age, 

Teeth for the toothless, ringlets for the 
bald, 

Heav’n, earth, and ocean, plunder’d of 
their sweets, 

Nectareous essences, Olympian dews, 

Sermons aud city-feasts, and favou ite airs, 

Etherest joarnies, submarine exploits, 

Aud Katterfelto with bis bair on end, 

At his own wonders, wond’ring for his 
bread, 

It is not seemly, nor of a good report, 


That she is slack in discipline: more 
prompt, 

T’ avenge than toprevent the breach of 
law ; 


That she is rigid in denouncing death, 
On petty robbers, and indulges life, 
Aud liberty, and oft tumes 2ono xr too, 
To peculators o: the public gold; 
That thieves at home must hang; but he 
that puts 
Into his over-gorged and bloated purse, 
The wealth of lndean provinces escapes, 
"This is not well, nor can it come to good.” 
Some prosecutions have lately taken 
lace on account of the proposed emi- 
gration of artisans. It is unreasonable 
to prevent any ciass of peopie irom 
seeking to beiter (tier ee 
reinoving to that country, to which 
their interest or inclination may lead 
them. It is the remnant of the old 
jutolerant system of commerce, which 
the more enlightened and liberal po- 
licy of Adam Smith, and others, has 
not yet eradicated. Like other deep- 
rooted prejudices, it long retains its 
hold on our system of legisiation.— 
‘The only allowable, and indeed the 
only etlectual way to prevent emi- 
gration is by good government, and 
a wise system of legislation aud po- 
licy, to make it the interest of all 
the inhabitants to stay at home ;— 
unless the population is too great 
for the means of subsistence, and in 
such a case the country is benetited 
by the emigration of a superabun- 
dant popu.ation. 

It is reported that a meeting of 
the county of Northumberland is 
soon to be held to take into con- 
sideration the state of the tation.— 
Never was it more requisite for the 
people to consider the situation of 

ubliic affairs. ‘The real promoters of 
salety, are they who faitifully point 
eut the impending danger, unlike the in- 
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terested watchman who cries «) 


is well,” that he may continue hx 
practice of plunder, even in the hoy 
of danger. Ihe governments on the 
Continent have failen one by one, 
because the voice of retorm was pot 
timely attended to. The vices of the 
old court of France, the dreadful ep. 
tail of the debaucheries of Louis the 
XV. on his grandson ; the intrigues 
of Maria Antoniette, and the total 
dissolution of public morals, were 
more powertully effectual in promot. 
ing the revolution, than the cabals of 
clubs, or, the improved systems of 
philosophers. May the warning voice 
from the tombs of the Capets be not 
heard in vain! 

At a meeting which lately took place 
at Liverpool, av il'umination on the 
Jubilee was out voted, and in its place 
they have established an address, a 
siatue, a procession, and a ball. The 
subscription to the statue is 20 guineas, 
and for the relief of imprisoned debt 
ors five !'! Shame on the. times, whea 
images of stone are preterred to the 
living monuments of good works! 

IRELAND. 

In another part of this Magazine, 
among the pyblic occurrences, will 
be found an account of a fete at Hills- 
borough, given on the Marquis of 
Downshire’s coming of age. We ab 
lude to it in this place, as thinking 
it deserves to be noticed in the po 
litical department of the month, be 
cause so well-conducted an _ enter 
tainment marks a becoming respect 
from a landlord to his tenants, and 
tends to draw closer the bands 
mutual regard between the different 
classes of society. Let us not per 
mit the subject to pass unnoticed, # 
one of the trifling events of the day, 
but ende. vour to supply some prc 
tical observations. 

About eight years ago, the late head 
of the house of Hill breathed his lest 
at Hillsborough, sunk under the 
weight of political disappointment. It 
is not our present business at much 
length ‘‘to seek his merits to disclow 
or draw his frailties trom their dread 
abode.” His wasa mixed, though’ 
strongly marked character,which 
under right direction, have produced 
many splendid virtues, but It W235 
not free from ‘some striking efrop, 
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it is to be regretted that the bent 
tw his energetic mind took a wrong 
direction in the crooked, and too 
ofien immoral path of election politics. 


Would that his energy had been 
directed to higher purposes! Hills- 


borough, at the time of his death, 
exhibited the exterior of mourning. 
Now in the revolution of a tew years, 
ii has become the scene of rejoicing. 
A young man, said to possess amiabie 
dispositions, and the fine unblunted 
feelings of youthful sensibility, ac- 
quiring the possession of a large 
property, affords legitimate cause 
for rejoicing, and we partake of the 
ioyful sensations of the moment. But 
amid the noise of mirth and the pa- 
rade of festivities, the philanthropist 
looks forward with anxious solicitude 
for fruit from so fair promise, and 
ardently desires that the ingenuous 
leelings of youth just emerging from 
a course of liberal education, may 
not be injured by an intercourse with 
the debasing system of politics, of 
which self alone is the centre; or by 
the routine of fashionable life, of 
which profusion and ayarice olten 
form the heterogeous compound. We 
sincerely hope that the expectations 
which we now entertain, may in future 
Ife be realized ; and that if the Mar- 
quis should live some forty-nine or 
itty years hence to celebrate the 
jubilee of his accession to his estates, 
le may then justly be the object of 
general well-imerited regard, as he is 
at present of high raised expectation. 
VIRTUE ALONE 1S THE TRUE NOBILITY. 
Let him who earns the wreath wear it, 

Dubtin has the merit, such as it is, 
of firsttaking public measures for ce- 
lebrating the jubilee. W ith a ball they 
have coupled what some suppose a pa- 
irotic pian to promote the sale of 
Irish manufactures by the dresses 
on this occasion. Sut the casual Sup- 
port sought for from fashion, will do 
‘ety hitthe to benetit a country. It is 
‘sitady regular system of trade and 
Pte built on the firm basis 
&. ser saad frugality and industry, 
a ne serve us. Such eleemo- 
i. etary aids to trade only debase 
we true spirit of the peeple, and 
on them cringe to the leaders ot 
“won tor support. The true funds 


ra talarging | trade, are’ not drawn 
“a Wie accidental expenses of a few’ 
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of the luxurious classes of society, 
but from the steady resources of a 
regular demand. Forawhile the ju- 
bilee bid fair to answer the purpose of 
diverting public attention trom the cri- 
tical situation of our affairs at home 
and abroad, but the device has not 
succeeded in all places to the eatent 
that was expected. An inquiry for 
wiat we are to rejoice, or tor what 
we are to give thauhs, has abated the 
ardour of the jubilee celebrator,, and 
introduced some reflections not fa- 
vourable to such plans. In London, 
and some other places, a direction has 
been given to the jubilee, to. tura 
it to a subscription tor the relief 
of the poor, aad the release of 
insolvent debtors. this scheme ts 
certainly better than the uproars of 
feastings and ilumjnations, but :till 
the question presents—has the public 
happmess incieased so greatly since 
the year 1760, as to render a celebra- 
tion necessary, or justifiable on strict 
and rigid principie ? 

As to the plan of treating the poor, 
on the occasion to a public drinking 
bout asat an election, it appears degrad- 
ing toa free people: tumult and huzzas- 
may be bought, but the really telt 
homage of tie heart is not to be pur- 
chased on such terms from the inore 
valuable and independent part of the 
people. ‘Tne profligate and drunken 
may be easily hired to shout, though 
unable to tell for what cause, and 
a may spout their loyalty at pub- 
lic dinners. 

“© Drink and be mad then: “tis your eouns 
try bids, 
Gloriously dsunk, obey the 
call; 
Her cause demands the assistance of your 
throats ; 
Ye all can swaliow and she asks no more.” 


but men of reflection retire with a 
sigh, deeply impressed with the sen. 
timent, that the present critical tine- 
require other defenders, and assistances 
beter adapted to the exigence.—, 
In Belfasta mandate for a general illue 
mination was issued by the chief ma. 
gistrate, though by wuat law or char- 
ter he is authorized to make such an 
order is unknown: Consequently a is 
presumed that had any mjuiy been 
sustained by individuals in case of 
illuminations taking place froin such 
an order, the responsibility of making 
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good the damage would have been 
awarded against him by the laws of 
our country. But the illuminations 
were bought off by a compromise to 
raise a subcription forthe poor. Under 
the circumstance of its being a com- 
mutation for illuminations it cannot 
however be considered as a voluntary 
donation. It is not our business to 
describe the festivities of the day. 
We rather chuse to balance usefulness 
against pageantry, the benefits of edu- 
cation against the false splendour of 
illuminations, and give from the Bel- 
fast Commercial Chronicie of the 25th 
inst an estimate of the comparitive 
expense of Supporting a school for the 
education of the poor, and the cost 
of iJumimating the town of Belltast. 

‘* By a census taken of Belfast, in 
the year 1800, there were 3514 houses 
inhabited. At a general illumination 
to continue for three hours, suppose 
on au average each house to con- 
sume three pounds of candles, at 
i3d per pound, the amount would 
be £571 0. 6. the interest on which 
would amopnt yearly to £34 5. 2, 
By last vear’s statement of the Bel- 
tast Sunday School, the whole ex- 
penditure was £32 1]. 7. where 
245 children receive useful instruction, 
and are put in a fair way of better- 
ing their own condition, and of be- 
coming useful members of civilized 
society. lhe reader will decide on 
the merits of the two expenditures, 
The contrast wall: show the general 
benefit that may accrue, by money 
beiig expended on useful purposes,” 

‘Lhe i/luminations in Dublin have 
been splendid and costly. A fondness 
for show, without considering the fit- 
ness of the occasion, or the ability te 
bear the expense, is characteristic of 
the Irish nation. Our national debt 
is rapidly increasing. Last year Eng- 
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land borrowed about ten milli 
while Ireland increased her debt 5 
loans of 5,389,728/. —iIt appears to be 
the present policy of our finance » 
nister to borrow lavishly, and staye 
off the payment as long as he cap, 
The nation gains a short respite from 
taxation, aa the minister is indy 
with present ease. but a heavy load 
is accumulating, which cannot long be 
kept back from pressing most heavily 
on the community, and in the meay 
time a most profuse, improvident, and 
wasteful expenditure adds to our bur. 
thens. ‘Things cannot go on much 
longer in the present train. Already 
the English say that our population 
and commerce are rapidly encreasing, 
and call for a commensurate increase 
of taxation. ‘lo those who know |re. 
land, such reasoning will appear fal. 
lacious, and by them her inability to 
bear much additional weight of tax- 
ation is admitted. But sooner or later 
we shall certainly be called on, and 
it would be wise in time to busband 
our resources, and cut off all needless 
expenditure. In Ireland, the unpaid 
balances in the: hands of collectors 
amount to 375,483/. 11s. 4d. upon a 
revenue of between five and six mil- 
lions, while the balance in the hands 
of collectors in England, on their pro- 
digious revenue of 67 millions, amounts 
only to 354,126/. 5s. 4d. ‘Lhe revenue 
of the Post-ottice is collected in Scot 
land, at the rate of 14/. 10s. 2d. per 
cent. in England at 230. 2s, 3d, while 
in Ireland it costs 45/. 3s. 14d. 

The Writers of the Retrospect for 
last month, f 
the Belfust Monthly Magazine, wil 
excuse some errors of the Pres, 
uhich escaped in that part, in com 
sequence of hurry in working of tht 
lust sheets of that number, 
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ULSTER. 
Awtatm.... Mar ied... Mr. S. Barber, of 
Relfast, merchant, to Miss Moore, of 
Crooked-stone. Mr. J. Cunningham, of 


Rallvclare, surgeon, to Jane, daughter of 

the late Mr. H. Houston, of Ballylagan. 
Died... At Knockmore, county Antrim, 

On the 


Miss Aon Fulton, aged 13 years, 





5th inst. ared 45, John Cranston, esq. of 
Belfast, a good husband, father, and fre 
In Relfast, Mrs. Turnly, wife of Alt 
Turnly. In Castle-street, Belfast, Mr 
Brice. At Glenarm, Mr. Andrew Dest 
In Chichester-street, Belfast, Mr 
well, aged 70 ; few through life were ma 
useful, or in death more regretted 
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GRAND FETE AT HILLSBOROUGH. 

The birth-day ef the M arquis of Down- 
shire, upon the completing of his 21st 
year, Was celebrated at Hillsborough on 
the 9th instant, and never have we seen @ 
more imposing spectacle than was ¢X- 
hibited there on that day. Upwards of 
4,500 persons, tenantry of the Kilwarlin 
estate, sat down to dinner at the sane 
wstant, and were plentifully supplied 
with the best that the season could afford. 
The bells of Hillsborough ehurch, and the 
band of the Westmeath militia heighten- 
ed the scene; witnessed by not less than 
4,500 spectators besides those who dined. 
Our space is too confined to give a fur- 
ther detail of this maguificent fete, suf- 
fire it to remark, that the regularity, the 
decent demeanour, of the people on this 
oceasion, evinced the extent of the in- 
fluence which a good, generous, and cour- 
teous landlord can possess over his ten- 
antry; and let it be an answer to those 
who are too ready to cast an imputation 
of mobishness and tumult on every thing 
Lrish, 

Down... Married...Ross Thompson, jun. 


Oe een eee ~_—< 
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esq. of Newry, to Miss Livingston, of 
said place. 

Died... At Donaghadee, on Friday last, 
Mrs. Galhraith, witow of HH, Galbraith, 
esq. late Port-surveyor of Larne. 

L. Derny... Murreed., Robert Ogilby, esq, 
of Dungiven, to Joice, eldest daughter of 
James Scott, esq. of Willsborough, in said 
county. 

LEINSTER. 

Dustin... Married...Mr. Ennis, to Miss 
Lawton, King’s county. Ed. Archdall, 
esq. third son of Colonel Archdall, of 
Castle-Archdall, county Fermanagh, to 
Matilda, second daughter to W. Hum- 
phreys, esq. Gardiner’s-row, 

Died... The Earl of Arran, one of the 
Knights of St. Patrick. He is suececded 
in his title by Lord Sudley. Mr. Arthur 
Martin, of Duke-street, In Mecklinburgh- 
street, Joseph M. Rainsford, esq. 

MUNSTER. 

Cork... Married... At Cork, B. Watkins, 
esq. First Lieutenant of the Druid frigate, 
to Miss Meade, of that city. 

Died.,.,At Cork, James Bennett, esq. 
M.D. oT 


Be 
cosas seammaiemaal 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
From September 20, till October 20. 
Soon after the report for [ast month was sent to the press, a favourable ch ange took 


place in the weather, which has continued with very little intermission ever since, and 
the crops of course have been generally got safe in, except iu the early part of the change, 
that some farmers were induced, by a fear of the return of wet weather, to stack their 
grain before it was quite fit for it. 

The wheat crops are evidently defective in a general way, through the province of 
Ulster, and the flour made from the new grain is much complained of; in the more 
southerly quarters of the kingdom, it is said to be much better. 

Oats will prove a good average crop in a general way, and the complaints of the thin- 
eae the barley crops now appear to have less foundation, than was at first appre- 
ended, 

The taking up the potatoes is in great forwardness, and they appear to turn out of 
the ground a tolerable crop, and are sold in the markets at a reasonable price; there has 
vidom happened a finer season for the purpose; if those who plant their potatoes in the 
drill way, would get into the practice of raising them with the plough, instead of the 
spade, they would save themselves much trouble and expense, labourers 2re now become 
© sarce, and the price of labour so much raised, that it behooves the farmer to adopt 


every eligible plan that would reduce his expenses, and enable him to meet the great in- 
ctease of rent, 





COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

In the wide spreading devastations of war, as nations became more commercial, it 
¥as to be expected thatcommerce should especially foet its effects as ove of the means 
of annoyance towards enemies. Neutrals also were involved; and the hauchty con - 
batauts of either side refused to permit a free intercourse of the neutral flaz; tirst, un- 
de: pretence of preventing the contraband of war, such as naval stores, &c. being 
a - in this war, the diffieulties to neutrals have been farther extended by the 
alliaes | eclaring whole countries in a state of blockade, when their ports were not 
,..) ‘vested. This is une object of contest between this government and the 
fed States of North America, Bonaparte, with the usugl dexterity which he em- 
Poysto bring the ptinciples ef reform to his aid, in a letier from the minister of 
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foreign affairs, to the American plenipotentiary, and which we recommend tp 
the attention of our readers, as an important state paper has unfolded the gera 
ef anew code of commercial law, by which the principle is adantted “ that the 
fiag protects the mercghandize ;” or in other words, according to mercantile phrase 
that free bottoms, make free goods. By the promulgation of this principle, he will 
probably cone iliate the Americaus, and impres;on them the idea of superior fairness 
when contrasted with the late bungling conduct of oar gevernment, in refusing po 
ratify Mr. Erskine’s treaty; showing that they knew neither to concedewith dignity nop 
refuse with firmness, in the higgling modifications of their famous Orders ip Council, 
At the restoration of peace, it is probable that the explanation of the neutral code 
will form a prominent demand on the part of France and her allies, and if admitted, 
will tend to introduce a more equitable system of treating neutrals. — [tis surely ab. 
sucd, that because two great nations quarrel, the lesser countries should be debarred 
from carrying on intercourse with ei: her or both of the belligerents as they please,— 
After all the casuistry which has been employed Loconfound the principles of morality 
between nations, it ought to be essentially the same, and its laws equally obligatory as 
ameug individaals. It two powerful neighbours in a town quarrel, be who would at. 
tempt to prevent all neighbourhood between bis opponent and the other inhahitants, 
would be justly held in execration. On similar principles, should the intercourse 
between nations be regulated. 

itis a singular and humiliating circumstance that the trade of the British empire, 
with alinost the whole continent of Europe, is carried on either by stealth, or with the 
ocecasonal connivance of Bonaparte, who sometimes to suit his own convenience, or by 
way of co cession to the states over whom he rules, permits the ports of France and 
Holiand to be opened to trade with these countries, under the mask of neutrals, who are 
foundso asefulto supply the mutual wants of the hostile nations, while on our part, 
this liberty is met by licenges fromthe privy coancil, Licences have lately been 
grauted on this side to impart wheat and burr-stones, commonly calied mill-stones from 
France, butit is said that Prance has since revoked the permission lately granted by 
them. It appears however to be a fact, that wheat is cheaper in France, than with 
us, and thus we have it proved that agriculture is well attended to in that country, 
when thev can spare after the supply oftheir extensive population. There is no room 
for reviving the plan of Pitt, to starve the French aation, to whom England now looks 
for a supply in the case of a harvest less abundant than usual, 

If asuspension of the trade of America, should continue, and we again suffer the 
incouveniences of a waat of flax-seed, and othér articles, there is room to expect that 
the people will be weaned from their trustin the infallibility of meuisters. Last year 
we heard this popular ery often cehoed ; but some events have since occurred to a 
waken from this dream ; the investigations in the last session of parliament, the mi- 
nisterial duel, and other acknowledged miscarriages, have tended imperceptibly te 
lessen the confideuce in administration, and may probably render the dependence on 
the wisdom of their éounetls less strong, and not so generally prevalent. 

At the late linen-market in Dublin, fine linens met an extremely dull sale, Coarse 
good, particularty those rated for bounty, were in brisk demand, particularly half 
bleached vard wides, and seven-cighth wides, which in general brought a good profit to 
the se.ler. Many of the coarse linens sold were for Spain, and some for the West 
Indies. Since the market coarse linens have risen creatly in the brown markets. 

Shipments of linens, damask, aud large quautities of Irish calicoes, have taken 
place to Kio Janeiro, and Demerara, during this month from Belfast, and alsoof linens, 
aud calicoes, te New York, but by no means in such large quantities as usual to the 
latter port. ' 

The work of reconciliation with America will probably be very difficult. It 1s es 
sier to irritate by uowise councils, than to restore harmony once interrupted. The 
last advices from America, by the packet lately arrived at Faimouth, have a hostile 
aspect, and the pestponement of the negociatioa to the meeting of Congress, in next 
month, forebodes a slow approach to returning confidence, F 

Fiax is gradually dechning in price. Last month best Petersburg Was at 1154 & 
124. per ton in Liverpool. Lt afterwards fell to 1062 and was still lower in Londoa, 
down to 10°L perton. This month, the price after some Auctuation is sinking in Eat 
land, owiug to the large arriwals from the Baitic. [n consequence, the price of fiat 
in Ireland, has been cousidevably depressed, In Newry and Armagh the sale 1s '€9 
dull on market days, and the holders of tye stock in the warehouses are very ™ 
linete sell, They remember the faiwe of the attempt at monopoly last year, 
the consequent losses which some sustained. 

The quality of the new flax appears much superior to the growth of the two la 
years. ; 
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The depreciation of bank notes in England is daily becoming more generally an 
growed fact, and a regular discount of about 24 per cent, between them and 
guineas, is the present ackvowledged rate. The question is now no longer con- 
fined to the trade of Belfast, or the province of Ulster. It is a concern affecting 
the whole empire. fn England the factof depreciation was fong denied, because 
yo branchof their trade was exclusively carried on in guineas, but the unfavourable 
state of exchange on the continent discovered the real situation of their paper 
currency. ‘There can be no doubt that since bank notes have by the restriction 
act been prevented from being paid in specie, whenever bank notes and guineas 
game into competition, notes will siuk to a discount proportioned to a demand for 
the guineas, The excessive issue of Bank of England paper, raised from 11 to 
% millions, besides the greatly extended circulation of private banks, has pro- 
duced a crisis, of which it is difficult to prognosticate the issue. In the all- 
grasping struggle for the largest share of the appropriation of wealth, the hold- 
ersof Bauk of England stock, have come off, for the present, gainers ; as since the 
restriction, and in consequence of it, their stock has risen from 137 to 279 per 
cent. This rise cannot however be attributed to national prosperity. Let them 
be again forced to pay their notes in specie, and the mighty super-structure 
¢rum les. 

In Belfast, exchanze on London, has been through this month, at about 8} for 
potes and 64 for guineas; the discount on notes, 2 to 24 per cent. In Dublin 
exchange has :ated from 82 to 8}; discount on 61. days, Dublin Bills, is in 
Relfast 1/. 2s. 6d. per cent. The Lurgan bank discounts ia Armagh, Dungannon, 
&e. at Id, Is. 8d. 





MEDICAL REPORT. 


List of Diseases occurring ia the practice of a Physician in Belfast, from 
Septemver 20, tid October 20, 


Barometer....highest - «+--+ - 3) 3 Thermometer....highest - - - - -- « 60 
lowest -~_-s- © «= «= 99 0 lowest --e «= woe © 56 
mcan--+--«- = = «= 29 0 mean oeee#eee#se« 4O 

Agphus,c - cc eoes 2 Common contagious fever. 


Hie loa Scrophulosa, - - 1 Hectic fever produced by evil. 
Uphiiaimia, - + « + - - 6 Inflammation of the cyes, 
Cynauihe tonsillaris, - - 2 Quinsey 


Riewnatismus acutus, - 2 Acute rheumatism. 


Arihrodunla, e222 2 & @ Chronic do, 

ee ale = - - ]1 Gout. 

Erysipilase « . « « - - 2 Saimt Anthony’s fire. 
teeees Phiyctenodes « - « 1 Shingles, 

V ariola descrela, « - -~ - 6 Distinet sinall por. 
scone vee Confiuens, ~ - & 4 Confluent do. 
ae me 15 Measles. 

Scarl ll © 2 - = = & 3 Searlet fever. 
Hemoptysis, -«..- - 1 Spitting of blood. 
OS ee Consumption. 
Hrmorrhois, - « « «+ 2 Piles. 

Hypo dri ,--- + | Hypochondiiac disease, or * hips.”* 
meee, 6 «ss 6 « & 2 Asthma. 

Hyster a@y- 2-22 es = 2 Hysterics. 

Hydror phaius internus, 2 Dropsy of the brain. 
Scrophuta, - +... © Evil. 

Ranula, eo ©e6 est 

Ee ee 4 Itch. 

OE ee re 4 Tetter. 


Lues venere 
: . --- 10 Venereal disease. 


G morrhaa, 


Morin mfantiles, ~ « - 20 Febrile and bowel camplaints of children. 


It is an observation founded on truth, that pleasure and pain, happiness and 
— are pretty evenly balanced in this life, and our present catalogue tends 
Tongly to confirm it, for although from inspection the number of diseases which occa- 


rn terminate fatally in the adult, are very few when compared with our former 
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numbers yet our pleasure arising from this source will be much alloyed by Observing the 
formidable band of eruptive cutaneous ciseares, viz. small-pox, scarlet-fever, and megsa 
which scatter death and deformity amoung the rising generation and nip our hopes ay 
fairest prospects in the bud ; one of che cases of hydrocephalus super vened on scarlating 
and after the usual anasarcous or dropsical appearances had gone off, the patient, a girl of 
thirteen years of age, was suddenly seized with violent shooting pains in the head, 9 
miting, slow and intermittiny pulse, total blindaess, with wicely dilated pupils, which 
were insensible to the stronyest ght ; these symptoms were succeeded by violent conyyl. 
sions, which closed the melancholy scene, in the short space of thirty hours; this ten 
mination of scarlet fever, your Reporter has never met with before this instance, nor cag 
he find any similar case recorded in the various authorities he has consulted. — Doctor 
Whytt, indeed, in his Treatise on the Dropsy of the Brain, mentions a case of a child whe 
died of hydrocephalus, at the perio! of a year after having the measles,- during which 
time he supposes the effusion to have been going on, bur with the exception of them both 
having followed eruptive diseases; there is no other resem)!ance. Cases, purely surgical 
have been hitherto excluded from the list, bu: the case of Ranula, although strictly helong. 
ing to operative surgery, is here introduced in order to point cut a more successful prace 
tice than that usually employed. Ranu'a, as it is termed by the Latins, or Barachium, 
by the Greeks, is a collection of glary fluid, resembling the white of an-egy, sicwated 
immediately under the tongue, and grewing occasionally to so enormous a 8 Ze, as to ale 
fect the speech, insuch a manner, that every attempt to utter a word resembles the 
eroaking of frogs, from which it derives its Greek name, your Reporter has seen more 
than one instance of this disease, occurring in brute animals, nor does this seem to have 
been unknown to the ancients, as the following extract w i'l c early prove. © Fit in ore 
puerorum alind genus vitii, quod a Gracie nuncypatur Baten as interdum etm By 
Ta yi0" Latini appellant ranam, & ranunculam 3 atque ie «ffectus non soum fit a 
pueris, verim, etiam in pecoribus, & praserum in bobus; ut habetur apud medicos 
veterinarios, & prasertim pul Columelain.” 
Vide Heeronyaus Moercurialis de Mortis Puerorum Lib ii. Cap. we. 

it is not however peculiar to infancy or youth, but to be met with at every age. The 
usual mode of cure is to puncture the sac or bag containing the viscid matter by whichit 
is discharged, but it almost certainly fills up again, and the patient is in the same situation 
as before the operation, nor does cutting away a large portion of the bag always succeed, 
but the operator may depend on uniform success, if, after ‘reely opening che sac he ap 
ply a strong solution of corrosive sublimate to the whole surface of the cavity, of in very 
obstinate cases touch it with caustic 


Une Beet: 6 ee ee 
NATURALIS(°S RF PORT. 

q (Ff From September 20, till October 20. 

Nor every plant on every soil will grow ; 

The sallow loves the watery ground and low; 

"The marshes, alders ; Nature seems t’ ordain 

The rocky cliff for the wild ash’s reign ; 

The baletul yew to northern blasts assiyns ; 

To shores the myriles, and to mounts the vines. Vieait’s Grak, 

Wrertuer we examine the nascent springs of lite, or trace the pragress of animal and 
wevetab'e existence through tke various staves from youth to old age, at every period the 
contemplation is rep’ete with charms and advantaye, and every season becomes interesting ; 
if we search into the laws of vegetation, they present an unerrng guide, whereby to® 
dapt each plant to its soil and situation, and show us, that while ‘some plants if sup 
with moisture, brave the injuries of transpianting at any season; others, as, the laurels 
the bay, and the laurnustieus, and many other ews green shrubs are removed with adm 
tage immediately after the completion of their scaly buds, or bybernacule, and hardening of 
their shoots in the end of Seprember ‘The hardy deciduous trees and shrubs with the 
storm-defying tribe of pines, hear transplanting during Octi ber, November, Decembe’, 
January, February and March, but she Holly and the Hex, or Evergreen Ouk, can Sa 
ly be transplanted with impunity at any other time than when the first leaves bege™ 
burst the buds, which commonly happens about the beginning of May. 
On examining the reat. of plants, if ever new roots are formed when the plant is ox 

in a state of growth it is extremely rare, therefore unless the soil is dry, it is rather 
vantageous to tender plants to remove them before th ¢Spring, as it has been found b ad 
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Vig the ce that they cannot resist the same portion of cold when in a debilitated as in a vigo- 
Meas, rous state, and re much more liable to be destroyed by moisture. 

pes and The mild weather which has prevailed to the present period, has retarded the decay 
carlatina, and fall of the leaves; many of the common Ash trees yet remain green, the Sycamore is 
a girl of more than usually covered, some young ones are even green, as well as the young Beeches, 
tad, vo. w that if the present fine weather continues, the shoots may yet be well hardened, before 
which ghe frosts can injure them. | ‘ 

t couvul. Sept. 25, Changeable Starwort (Aster miutabilis) flowering. This flowered last year 
this ters on the 17ch. 

, NF cag October 1, Goldy Locks (Chrysocma Lynosinis) flowering. 

Doctog 8 Wood Starwort ( \ster nemoralis) flowering. 

ild whe 4, Saw a Rail (Gallinula Crex. Lath) this bird as well as the Cuckoo is supposed, to 
g which serate a short time after they quit calling, but it is not uncommon to findthem among the 
vent both subdles in Ocrober, nd [ once met with one on the 4th of November, the strange notion 
suryical of the chanwe of this bird into the Water Rail (Rallus Aquaticus) is now almost exploded, 
y belong. and its migration allowed It is, however, somewhat strange, if their vernal course from the 
fui prac Continent, is over Britain, that many more do not stop there, than is ever found in the 
rachium, most verdant districté; we are however, at a loss to determine whether this 1s their course, 
Sic uated ot if they fly direct for Ireland, from their winter retreat. 
1s to ale 14, Saw a few common Swallows (Hirundo rustica) 
bles the 16, Common Laurustinus (Viburnum Tinus) flowering. Common Wigeon (Anas Pe~ 
te nelope) for sale in Belfast market. 

to have a <alenisbiaigjhhaiiubiiiimmaiiias 
it in ore 

m Be METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 

m fit 2 From September 20, till October 20 
meilicos Tuose who attended to the weath-r of last season must fin) a remarkable difference ; 
this season has been marked by a peculiar exemption from high winds, and scarcely a 

Cap. 0. breeze was felt till the 22d of September, it has likewise been remarkable for the uncom< 
e. The mon quantity of rain which fell throughout the Summer till the end of September, since 
which it which time more delightful weather has seldom been known, , 
srtuation Septem. 21, .....+.06 seseseeeeDIF, 
succeed, 98, 96, sécsc -eseee Showery. 
¢ he ap 25, eececccssces wees Dry. 
in very 20, sreeeeceesecesee Dry day, wet stormy night. 

BT, coccoee Seceeseescs Showery. 
BS, BO, cdi cpsbecesit Trifling Showers, 
eer eee -essSlight misty rain. 


2, 14, ..ceeeceveee- Fine dark weather. 
BB, vccocccdesevede wath eats 


16, 18, ..0.- seoveeeDark dry drys. 
BD, evosereses toseeee SHOWETS, 
20, .ssreseceeeseeeeesShight showers scarcely perceptible. 


The range of the Barometer during this period has been scarcely perceptible, it had been 


during the end of September 29-8, on the 29th it rose to 30, where it has continued since 
aR. that time. 





mal and The thermometer on the mornings of September 24 and 29, was as low as 44°, the re- 

riod the mainder of the time it has been remarkably high for the season, varying from 54 to 58, 

resting’; and on the morning of the 2d of October, it was as high as 60. 

ny toe The mid-day heat was on the 2d of October, as high as 66.° on the 7th 69, and never 

supplied low as 51, except on the 12th, when it was at that temperature. 

laurels The wind during this period, has been S.W. 11, S.£. 7, N.W. 4, W.1, E. 2. 

ad vat . pics iiiandiaey 

ing CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 

7 FOR NOVEMBER, 1509, 

a Os the Ist of this month the moon rises at 3 min past O morning, and is seen du- 

‘Seance fing the Wiorning tefore sun-rise to the west of the first star of the Lion, She 

ge” CulM'gaies at 47 min past 6, and sets at 15 min. past 2 p.m. At 9 she is 3.9 11’ 
& Pollux, and 75° 0! foom the sun. 

ine Rh. Sherises at 51 min past + a.m, under the five stars in the Triangle ; being 

ie son after iollowed by Venus and the first of the Virgin, She passses dur Meri- 





Wat 5S min, past 9 a.m, and sets at 49 past Spm, At g she is 50° 6’ from Regulus, 
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10th, She rises at 5 min. past 11a. M. and is seen to the west of the twelfth star 
of the Archer, and of course the small stars in his head are to the east of her 
She passes the Meridian and sets lo mio. past 7. At noon she jis 64° 13 from 
Femalbant. i= | 

loth, She passes the Meridian at 21 min. past 7. being nearly in a line with 
the iwo western of the four stars tn the Square and Femalhaut; she sets the next 
morving at 6Gmin. past 0. At 9 she is 55°31’ from the first of the Ram. 

20th. She passes the Merid. at [1 min, past Il p.m, the three first stars of the 
Ram beiog above her to the West, and the ‘Pleiades above her to the east of the 
Meridian. Directly above heris Menkar, with the three first stars of the Whale, 
At 9 she is 66°37’ from the second of the Twins 

25th, She rises 43 min. past 7 p.m, to the cast of the third of the Twins, and 
as she ascends will be perceived to be ta a conspicuous situation between Oriog 
and the two first of the Twins, and the two first of the Little Dog. at 9 she 
is 36°47’ from Aldebaran. 

30th, She rises ot midnight, and may be observed under the body of the Lion, 

Mercury is a morning star during this month, being at his inferior conjunction 
on the second, of course he cannot be seen till towards the middle of the month, 
at which time he will be easily seen in the south-east. The Moon passes him On 
the seventh, 

Venus is a morning star, during the whole of this month. Her brillianey uni. 
ted to that of Mercury, after the middle of the month, will adorn the easterp 
hemisphere, to the south of east south-east. The Mooa passes her on the 5th. 

Mars, is an evening star during this month, be: on the meridian at 58 mig, 
past 5, onthe evening of the Ist. The moon passes im on the lith. 

Jupiter shines through the greater part of the night this month; his motion is retro. 
grade through nearly 24deg. The moon passes him-on the 15th; Saturn is in con. 
junction with the Sun on the 28th, ull which time he is evening star, so near 
however the horizon at Sun set, that few persons will observe him; the Moos 
passes him on the 9th. 

Herschell is in bis conjunction on the 2d. from which time he becomes a morn 
ing star, but too near the Sun forsome time to be observed. The Moon passes 
him on the 6th. 


ECLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 









































Ist SATELLITE. 2d SATELLITE. 3d SATELLITE. 

—"h.mersions. bh mersions. ed 

DAYS ui. M ® AY S. i. M . DAYS, H. Me. 5. DAYS. ‘a. Mm & 
li 17 54 34 2 5 23 20 4 20 16 20 Im. 

| 3| 12 23 20] 5118 46 30} 4) 2231 OF. 
5) 65241} °9} 8 0 10) 12 | O18 221m. 
7\ 12058412] 21 18 26/12! 2 3155 €. 
§ is 49.49 | 16 {| 10 36 ot 19 | : 20 25 Im. de cna Cae 
10; 14 18 37] 19} 23 55 71 19 533 SE. 
12] 8 47 30] 23] 13 13 30196 | s2311Im.| 2) 3 % ¥ 
14/ 316 1319] 27] 2 31 47) 2611035 3E. 25 | 12 38 3% 
15/21 45 14] 30| 15 50 7 slise 
1711614 3 
19 | 10 42 58 | 

















Look tothe right hand .» 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In this number we give the Pocket Companion of the Royal Humane Society in the 
form, im which af was originally intended to appear. A disappotntment prevented ite 
oppearing properly in the last number, 

The effusions of M‘K. The Mother and Child by M.W. The Thunder Storm by 
Lydia, and the Song by the happy R.B. shall be returned, on application at the 
publishers. 

Mr. Williams’ paper arrived too late for insertion this month, but shall appear is 
our next; as shall The Tour to Mourne; The Dying Soldier; alsoViolet Lodge; 
The Verses on Miss Newton, if the liberty o: altering two defective lines is not ob- 


jected to. The paper of Observations on the “ Visit to Kogland,” and other 
wre under copsideration, 
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